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The Christian Spendthrift 


“St. Francis, who threw away everything he had, became a beggar, and lived a spendthrift life of utter 
love to Christ his Saviour, and to other men.”—L. C. M. Smythe, in “Jn the Line of St. Francis,’ page 84 of 


this issue. 


T FASCINATES one—that sentence of Mr. Smythe’s 
which reads like blank verse and which plumbs 
the heights and depths of the Christian’s philosophy 


of life. It opens a window into the past, and sets 
wide a door upon the threshold of what the future 
might be made. 

In all the history of Christendom, there have been 
fuw so much like the Master whom he loved in such 
spendthrift fashion as was St. Francis of Assisi. At 
a time when the great mass of the poor existed only 
to be ground into dust and to be built upon by the 
strong and arrogant, he loved each individual for his 
human worth, and set for many others an example of 
service and of love. Perhaps he was a little mad when 
he preached to the birds and to his little brothers 
of the fields and of the coverts, but what a glorious 
madness in a cruel age. He is still tenderly beloved 
because he loved so much himself. 

We are being told in the world of business that one 
of the great troubles today is that money is lying 
idle in vaults and saving banks instead of being spent. 
On December 15, 1932, the Federal government offered 
600 million dollars of securities—250 million in one- 
year Treasury certificates, bearing interest of only 34 
of 1 per cent per annum, and 350 million in four- 
year certificates at 234 per cent per annum. Bids were 
Tecelved totalling almost 11 billions. People are hun- 
gry, ragged, cold, poorly-housed, desperate because un- 
employed, while the wheels of industry are stopped 
because goods must be produced only at a large profit, 
and because panic has paralyzed the spending hand 


of many who have means. Parsimony has become a 
real vice, and the judicious spender is the public 
benefactor. 

Perhaps the chief trouble with the Church today is 
parsimony—not so much in material things, for many 
of our people are giving from the verge of poverty and 
in the midst of real and pressing difficulties. What 
the Church needs today is spendthrift, lavish giving 
of life, of self, of time, of prayer, of love. Some of 
us may be so fortunate as to be able to give lavishly 
of material things. What wonderful investments one 
might make, what treasures one might lay up at pres- 
ent for eternity! With no niggardly interest at 234 
per cent, but interest compounded at some celestial 
rate beyond our earthly thinking. 

“Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same 
shall save it.” 

St. Francis did not start out to found an order, but 
his life drew others to follow him, and only after his 
death did abuses grow up among those who called 
themselves by his name. He only set out to put his 
feet in the footprints of his Master—that Master who 
was the great Spendthrift of all time—emptying him- 
self of his glory, living for three years on alms and 
without a home, and at last freely giving even his life 
as a ransom—for your sin and mine, and for the sin 
of the world. 

Listen while he calls you as he called Francis of 
Assisi: “Come ye after me.” 

H. B. W. 
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Statement of the Executive Committee of Foreign 


Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. a 


Regarding the Report of the Laymen's 
Foreign Missions Inquiry 


EITHER the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., nor 
any individual in our Church, has had any part, 

either officially or unofficially, in the Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry, nor were our Missions or our 
missionaries among the special subjects of this Inquiry 
and Report. Yet, for the sake of our constituency 
who may be looking to us for some indication of our 
attitude to this Report, we issue the following state- 
ment: 

1. The interest of prominent laymen in an enter- 
prise of such significance as Christian world missions 
is gratifying. Boards and missionaries have nothing 
to hide. They welcome investigation and appraisal. 
Advice from responsible sources they carefully study 
with a view to the continual improvement of the work 
committed to them. 

2. The Report contains much of value both in its 
. factual content and in its recommendations. The best 
of the latter set forth goals which our Committee and 
other Foreign Mission Boards have long recognized 
and toward which we have been steadily working. Our 
people may rest assured that whatever help may be 
obtained from this Inquiry for the betterment of our 
Foreign Mission work, we shall avail ourselves of to 
the utmost. 

3. In appraising any enterprise, fairness demands 
that both it and its agents be judged in the light of the 
declared motive and objective with which it is under- 
taken. As interpreted by us, the Foreign Mission 
enterprise was born of evangelical Christian faith; its 
compelling motive is the conviction of a specific divine 
commission; its message is that God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life; its primary aim is the winning of disciples 
to him. It conceives of Christianity as having a 
definite historical content. Its message rests on the 
great facts of Christ’s birth, life, death, and resurrec- 
tion, and underlying or growing out of these facts 
upon great spiritual truth concerning sin and its con- 
sequences, atonement, and eternal life, to all of which 
the Bible bears witness. With such motive, purpose, 
message, and basis of work the Inquiry is so mani- 
festly out of sympathy as to be in large measure dis- 
qualified for properly appraising or judging an enter- 
prise so based and so aimed. 

4. We desire to make it clear to all that in the fol- 
lowing particulars we find ourselves out of accord with 
the Inquiry’s convictions: 

(1) We are unwilling to subordinate evan- 
gelism to purely philanthropic endeavors, highly 
as we esteem such endeavors. 

(2) We are convinced that to center our medi- 
cal and educational efforts exclusively upon 


mental and physical needs and to eliminate 
evangelism from schools and colleges would be 
a violation of trust and a failure to carry out 
our primary purpose. 

(3) We repudiate the Inquiry’s statement 
with reference to the non-Christian religions 
that “We must look forward to their continued 
coexistence with Christianity, each stimulating 
the other in growth toward the ultimate goal, 
unity in the completest truth.” While we in- 
vite peoples of the world to explore with us, 
and to lead us into fresh discoveries of, the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, we deem it un- 
thinkable to engage with them in a mutual 
search for an ultimate religion which is to be 
a composite from both Christian and non- 
Christian sources. No non-Christian religion, 
nor all of them together, can add anything to 
the truth as it is in Christ. 

(4) From the Inquiry’s opinion of mission- 
aries as a class we dissent. Its standards of 
judgment are in vital respects misleading as 
tests of the qualifications and work of evan- 
gelical missionaries. As regards our own 
Southern Presbyterian missionaries, we who 
have had the best opportunity of knowing them 
and their work desire to put on record our high 
estimate of their character, ability, and effi- 
ciency. They are not perfect; but as a class 
they are the best people we have ever known— 
the bravest, kindest, purest, most unselfish, and 
most useful. 

5. We believe the proclamation of the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ to be the Church’s 
supreme reason and justification for continuing Foreign 


‘(Mission work, and we are convinced that nothing less 


than this would have inspired men and women in the 
past, or will inspire them in the future, to give their 
lives to this, the most sacrificial of all church enter- 
prises. 


6. We take this occasion to reaffirm the aim of our 
work as stated in our Manual: 


“The great end of missionary life and service is the 
preaching of Christ and him crucified to the non- 
evangelized peoples. All forms of missionary work 
must be subordinate to this end. The Executive Com- 
mittee will therefore sanction no methods of mission- 
ary efforts except as they contribute to a wider and 
more effective proclamation of the gospel. The Mis- 
sions in all their recommendations and policies are 
charged to keep this chief end in view.” 


In executing these directions of our Church, the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions pledges it- 
self to give the Church which it represents a progres 
sive missionary leadership; to seek ever to capitalize 
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all constructive appraisals and criticisms and to re- 
adapt its methods and readjust its machinery when- 
ever necessity, economy, or efficiency may demand; and 
to try in and out of season to maintain and direct 
only such an enterprise as shall worthily hold aloft 
the banner of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, in 
whose name alone is salvation, and through whom men 
everywhere may find eternal life. 

7. We, therefore, issue a clarion call to every pastor 
to take up anew the fight against all forces which would 
dissipate the Church’s interest in the needs of souls 
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of men in every non-Christian country. We challenge 
our elders, deacons, and the officers of every church 
organization, to pledge anew their loyalty to their 
pastors in reestablishing the whole world as every 
congregation’s evangelistic parish. We plead with 
every Presbyterian to rededicate himself to that task 
for which we believe the Church was divinely estab- 
lished, giving not only out of his abundance but out 
of his necessity, that in these hazardous times the wel- 
fare and continuance of this work may not be jeopard- 
ized. 





Dr. Speer on the Meaning 


VW ARE facing today the fundamental ques- 
tion of the meaning of Christianity and 
of Christ,” Dr. Robert E. Speer, Senior Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
declared in his Stone Lectures at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary the week of December 12-16. Dr. Speer 
stated that the primary issue of the day is whether 
Christ is “unique, the world’s only Saviour, the Son 
of God, and therefore final, or only one of us, a 
Galilean peasant, and at most a great religious genius.” 

He outlined the development of the primitive Church’s 
conception of Christ, summarizing that development 
by stating that for the Church of the first two cen- 
turies, Christ was clearly the one, conclusive, and 
adequate outgoing of God to man, and the Christian 
religion different in quality from others. This view, 
he said, has sustained and generated the missionary 
expansion of Christianity, and the third lecture was 
devoted to this subject. 


In the fourth lecture, Dr. Speer defended the 


of Christ and Christianity 


“credibility” of the historic faith in Christ and the 
historic attitude toward Christianity. ‘The answer to 
the question, whether we can still believe as did our 
fathers, is clear and unhesitating,” he said. “We can 
hold this essential faith unaltered. The message of 
Christianity is simply Christ as God’s sheer gift to 
man, his saviourhood and deity, not an ethical mes- 
sage nor humanitarianism.” 

Dr. Speer touched in part on the recent report of 
the Missionary Appraisal Commission, criticizing sug- 
gestions which had been made for placing Christianity 
on a level with other religions, if only as a preparatory 
step towards asserting its supremacy. ‘Christianity 
is absolute and final,” he declared. “It cannot stoop 
to conquer. It alone is adequate to the needs of men.” 
Dr. Speer said that any other missionary method would 
prove fruitless. “Only when these high convictions of 
Christ’s unique deity and saviourhood are held has 
Christianity had survival and propagating power,” he 
added. 





Can you afford not to subscribe to your church magazine? 
SURVEY WEEK FEBRUARY 19-26 





Stop my Paper—Times are Hard 


Under the above heading the Christian Intelligencer 
of February 18, 1858, quoted the following brief ar- 
ticle from The American Presbyterian, which in its 
details fits in perfectly with the letters every religious 
paper is getting daily at present. 


“T like your paper very much, but I must stop my 
Subscription; times are too awful hard,” writes a sub- 
Scriber to us; and there is nothing left for us but to 
Obey the order of the good man. His paper is stopped. 

But as we do not wish the notion to be a popular 
one, let us look at it for a moment. 

What has he saved? Two dollars, and with the 
postage, twenty-six cents—just about what he would 
give for a boot—not a pair—a book, a hat—not a good 
one, either—or a few pounds of butter. 

What has he lost? His religious paper for a year. 


Its fifty-two visits, its instructive correspondence, its 
hints and encouragements, its columns of news from 
the Old World, its reports of the progress of Christian- 
ity abroad, of its trials and difficulties, its records of 
revivals at home, its stimulating appeals, its notices 
of the movements and controversies of the day, and its 
narratives for the family circle. The missionary socie- 
ties to which he contributes will hold their anniversa- 
ries and render their reports, but he will not hear them. 
Great religious movements in China or India may thrill 
the Christian world, but they will not reach him. The 
churches of other towns or States will be revived, but 
the news will not awaken him. “The times are too 
hard,” and to save the price of that one boot, he has 
lost it all. His family, too, will miss the weekly visits 
of their paper—but the times, the times are too hard. 
We are sorry for it.—Reprinted from Christian Intelli- 
gencer, February 10, 1932. 








Boy Scout Ten Year Plan 


HE Boy Scouts of America has taken the initia- 
i tive in a project which deserves the cooperation 

and support of all good citizens, namely an ex- 
tension of its activities in a Ten Year Program de- 
signed to build a body of genuinely patriotic citizens, 
thoroughly devoted to the public welfare and entirely 
committed to the advancement of the public interest. 


This Ten Year intensive program was officially 
launched on January 1. It is to run for the decade 
1933-1942. By the end of that period the Boy Scouts 
of America plan to be training enough boys as Scouts 
so that as they reach 21 years of age not less than one 
of every four of the new male citizens shall have been 
a four-year-Scout-trained man prepared to perform his 
new duties upon the basis of Scout principles and 
ideals. 

It is a widely known fact that Boy Scouting has 
proved an effective agency in the lives of millions of 
boys. There is ample testimony to the benefits to the 
boyhood of America that followed the promulgation 
of the Scout plan twenty-three years ago when Scout- 
ing was first launched in America. Now with the 
Scout Ten Year Plan there is equal certainty that 
there will be more participating citizens all with Scout 
training, and it is fair to assume there should be less 
violation of law and more unselfish service for others. 
It never hurt any boy to be a Boy Scout. 


With that thought in mind the Boy Scouts of 
America has done a wise thing to emphasize the 
launching of this new program for its twenty-third an- 
niversary celebration which falls February 8-14, 1933. 


OupEer Boys Finp INTEREST IN SCOUTING 


To interest older boys from fifteen years upward 
the Boy Scouts of America is developing new plans 
for older groups along with its Sea Scout service which, 
already with nearly 20,000 Sea Scouts and Leaders, 
is recognized as the largest nautical organization in 
the world for boys. The Sea Scout group is growing 
rapidly and is one of the most interesting activities of 
Scouting. Interior cities far from the seacoast, or 
from any “big water” are taking to it. Curiously, 
the plains of Kansas have furnished one of the best 
Sea Scout Ships. This seems to demonstrate beyond 
doubt that the traditions of the sea and its mysterious 
lures are in the hearts of all boys no matter where 
they may be. Every year many sailing ships cruising 
on oceans, seas, and lakes are manned by Sea Scouts. 
Next October Paul A. Siple, the Sea Scout who ac- 
companied Admiral Byrd to the Antarctic in 1929 
and is now on a trip around the world, will go again 
with Admiral Byrd to the Antarctic. The Sea Scouts 
have the same objectives as characterize all other ac- 
tivities of the Boy Scouts of America namely, the build- 
ing of character and training for citizenship. There 
are Sea Scouts in all parts of the United States and 
the ranks are open to every boy who loves the sea and 
also who can meet the requirements and the minimum 
age limit of fifteen years. Sea Scouting offers a won- 
derful opportunity for boys. 


ScoUTING AND THE CHURCH 


More than 50 per cent of all the Boy Scout troops 
in the United States are sponsored by churches of the 
several religious bodies. ‘Thus the Boy Scout Move- 
ment which is preparing to celebrate its twenty-third 
anniversary February 8 to 14, 1933, stands almost 
unique among organizations in that the Boy Scout 
platform is one upon which those of all religious 
bodies—and all races—may meet. There are strong 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish committees, and 
members of all three groups are active upon the Na- 
tional Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of America 
and participate in the administration of its affairs, 
The Scout Oath and Law which has been described 
as the base upon which the Scout Movement rests is 
world wide, and is found wherever there are Boy Scouts. 
In no instance is Scouting regarded as a particular 
activity of any religious body but as a Movement in 
which all may participate in the consciousness of a 
splendid program drafted and built for all boys. A 
church connection and sponsorship is regarded by Scout 
leaders as of first importance in connection with a 
Scout troop in that the atmosphere is wholesome, the 
surroundings excellent and the boys are in contact 
with those who set a fine example for growing youth. 

Churches sponsoring Scout troops are particularly in- 
terested in the new Ten Year Program of Citizenship 
Growth of the Boy Scouts of America under which, 
as a result of a decade of effort, it is hoped to have, 
as a minimum, at least one boy in every four, upon 


reaching his majority, a four-year-Scout-trained man. 
It is easy to understand what a great additional group 
of young men trained in Scout ideals and principles 
would mean in the religious life of America, An 
especial emphasis is to be placed upon this Ten Year 
Program during Scouting’s twenty-third anniversary 
celebration. 


BEFORE THE CAMP FIRE 


The Boy Scout Movement is primarily a Movement 
to the out-of-doors. The Boy Scouts of America is 
to a certain extent a pioneer in this Movement and 
fully 320,000 Boy Scouts were in camp last year—a 
greater number than before. During the twenty-third 
anniversary of the organization many hikes and short 
term camps, under winter conditions, will testify to 
the outdoor activities of Scouts. 


FarM Boys arE EXcELLENT Scouts 

More than 50 per cent of all boys of twelve or 
over live, in what the government census experts de- 
scribe as rural areas. That is, centers of less than 
2,500 population. With this great field before it the 
Boy Scout Movement has developed a Rural Program, 
helpfully adapting the details of the Boy Scout char- 
acter building and citizenship training program to 
meet the needs of these country boys. The several 
activities and divisions of the Scout Program have 
been so modified and enriched that any rural boy, 
regardless of group relationship or of personal isola- 
tion on farm or ranch may carry forward the game of 
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Scouting. The scope of the Scout program is such 
that it tends, according to educators, to reinforce farm 
boys in their educational, religious and social relation- 
ships generally. 
BUILDING FOR CHARACTER AND A BETTER 
CITIZENSHIP 


In celebrating its twenty-third anniversary the Boy 
Scouts of America again properly draws attention to 
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the fact that its program is designed to supplement and 
in no wise to supplant the home, the church and the 
school. Scouting engages the leisure time of boys in 
outdoor games and activities of cultural and practical 
values. Primarily the Boy Scout Movement seeks to 
stimulate ambition in boys, through the medium of 
games and outdoor activities to the end that the boy 
obtains therefrom growth in character and a larger 
sense of his duties as a participating citizen. 





Projects for 1932-1933 


I. Friendship Folios for the Children of China 
The Folio will be decorated with artistic cov- 
ers and will contain: 


A Message to the children of China, in 
English and Chinese, from the children 
of the United States 

Beautiful pictures to hang on schoolroom 
walls 

Snap-shot photos of the senders and of 
their friends 

Picture post cards 

Pictures of child life, sports, dogs, horses, 
birds, fruits, flowers, camping, boats, 
ships, airplanes, autos, etc. 


Ready in October Price 60 cents 


This is the Fourth Friendship Project. Doll 
Messengers of Friendship went to Japan 
in 1926-27. Friendship School Bags went 
to Mexico in 1928, and Friendship Treas- 
ure Chest to the Philippines in 1930. Tens 
of thousands of friendly letters have come 
from the children of those countries to our 
children. From Japan and Mexico there 
have also come beautiful, reciprocal sym- 
bols of goodwill. 

Il. World Goodwill Messages 
From the children of the United States. 


Promoting World Friendship Among Children 


To the children of other lands. 

Written by pupils in elementary and junior 
high schools. 

Two Messages are to be broadcast and pub- 
lished on World Goodwill Day, in the 
United States and abroad. 

All the Messages are to be bound in volumes 
and sent to the League of Nations. 

The competition closes on February 28, 1933. 

For eleven years Messages of Goodwill have 
been broadcast and published to the World 
by the Children of Wales, but no con- 
certed reply has thus far been made from 
the children of the United States. This 
project is an effort to get tens of thou- 
sands of our children to write World Good- 
will Messages, from which two will be 
selected for broadcasting and publication 
throughout the world on May 18, 1933, and 
all will be bound in volumes and sent to 
Geneva. 

III. “Creating a World of Friendly Children” 

A booklet for teachers—songs, stories, games, 
programs, plays and pageants and many 
suggestions for children’s activities, with 
brief descriptions of useful literature, pp. 
72. 


Ready in September Price 25 cents 





Book Reviews 





RE-THINKING MISSIONS 

A LaYMAN’s Inquiry Arter ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
By The Commission of Appraisal, William E. Hocking, 

Chairman. Price, $2.00 

In January, 1930, a group of laymen met in New 
York to discuss the work of foreign missions. These 
men represented different Protestant denominations and 
divergent schools of thought. They decided to under- 
ake a thorough survey of the foreign mission enter- 
Prise, concentrating en the fields of India, Burma, 
China, and Japan. Funds for the expense of their in- 


aid were supplied mostly by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
'. The “fact”-finding work was done by “experts,” 
under the direction of the Institute of Social and Re 





ligious Research, New York. After these “experts” had 
collected and collated their “facts,” an Appraisal Com- 
mission of fifteen, coming from seven denominations, 
but representing no mission board or other church 
agency, went to these mission fields and spent nine 
months in inquiry and appraisal. The book listed above 
is the result. So far as facts and conclusions are con- 
cerned, the book might have been written in New York 
without the pleasure and the expense of the foreign 
travel. It is based on and dominated by a philosophy 
of missions which is essentially alien to that of evan- 
gelical Christianity. The first emotion produced by the 
reading of it is that of impatience; and one is inclined. 
to say that those who are unfriendly to the motive, 
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message, and aim of Christian Missions are not the 
proper persons to give advice as to the conduct of the 
affairs of the Kingdom of Christ. The reading of this 
volume, however, is well worth while. It contains 
much that is true—facts and views with which mis- 
sionaries and missionary administrations have long 
been familiar. For those who are unfamiliar with this 
trend of thought among many within the Christian 
Church, the book also contains much that is new—and 
mostly not true. The view taken by the authors of this 
Report is that Christianity is only one among the many 
religions of the world; and the Christian missionary 
enterprise should unite with the followers of these 
other faiths in a common quest for a fuller knowledge 
of God. The Christian should look forward not to the 
passing away of these other religions, but “to their con- 
tinued co-existence with Christianity, each stimulating 
the other in growth towards the ultimate goal—unity 
in the completest religious truth.” It is to be hoped 
that the book will be widely read, analyzed, under- 
stood; and that the readers of it will come to see that 
this is the best which an unevangelical interpretation 


of the Christian gospel has to give to the non-Christian 
world. 


Reviewed by Dr. D. W. Richardson, Professor of 
Missions in Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 


Va., and for years a member of the faculty of Nanking 
Seminary. 





SAMUEL LESLIE MORRIS—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Virginia. Price, $1.25 
Not only the Presbyterian Church, U. S., but all the 
other denominations of the United States and Canada 
know and honor Dr. S. L. Morris, as was evidenced by 
the dinner given in his honor at Atlantic City by the 
Home Mission Council, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment as Executive Secretary of Home Missions. Dr. 
Morris had given twenty-nine years of service in this 
capacity, and had seen the work of Home Missions grow 

from small beginnings to a farflung battle line. 

This autobiography, written at the request of chil- 
dren and friends, will be of interest to all who read 
it. Dr. Morris’ English is fresh and vivid, and, cover- 
ing as his life does the last half of the Nineteenth 
Century and the first third of the T'wentieth, there are 
many interesting historic side lights on life, customs, 
and events. Also glimpses of famous personalities, such 
as Woodrow Wilson, Ben Tilman, Dr. Woodrow and 
others. 

Dr. Morris has achieved another interesting and 
valuable book. 


H.:B.. W. 





GRACE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

By JAMES MOFFATT 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 

pp. 419. $3.00 

This book is uniform in its general approach and 
make-up with Dr. Moffatt’s earlier book, “Love in 
the New Testament.” While the book is not free from 
the study of Greek words and phrases, the author has 
“endeavored to remember readers who have more grace 
than Greek,” thus greatly enlarging the usefulness of 
his work by making it available for the general reader. 
The first seventy pages are given to the study of 
the antecedents of Grace, in the Old Testament and in 
ancient and contemporary Greek literature. Part B is 
a study of “Jesus and Grace.” He reminds us that 
Jesus never speaks of Grace, yet the idea is present in 
his life and teaching. Part D, which is by far the 
largest section of the book, is a study of “Paul on 
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Grace”’ The last section deals with Grace in the New 
Testament writers after Paul. 

This is a great book. It opens up the very heart of 
the New Testament message to the reader. Ministers 
especially will find it helpful and suggestive in preach- 
ing on the great passages in the New Testament.— 
Herbert 8S. Turner. 





WORD PICTURES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Vol. V. 
By A. T. Ropertrson, D. D. 


Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1932. 
pp. 451. $3.50 


This fifth volume of Dr. Robertson’s, Word Pictures 
in the New Testament, covers The Fourth Gospel and 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. Those who are familiar 
with the earlier volumes will need no introduction to 
this one. There is a brief introduction to each of these 
New Testament books, following the conservative posi- 
tion of New Testament scholars. Each book has also 
a splendid bibliography. 

The book has no definite outline, it is rather a run- 
ning commentary on these New Testament books. As 
the title indicates, it is simply word pictures. Dr. 
Robertson is a familiar lecturer in our Church and 
the book follows the general plan of these lectures. 

The author is one of the world’s greatest New Testa- 
ment scholars. Students will find the book helpful and 
suggestive in studying the meaning behind many of 
the Greek words and phrases.—Herbert S. Turner. 





“HE WHOM A DREAM HATH POSSESSED” 
By JOHN KNOx 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 
pp. 121. $1.25 
This is a book of inspirational essays which were de 
livered by the author to the students and faculty of 
Fisk University. They are based on the poem, “He 
Whom a Dream Hath Possessed,’ by Shaemas O’Sheel, 
which is quoted in full in the beginning of the book. 
The essays are well written and their message of re 
ligion as the basis of faith, hope, and courage in our 
modern world is very timely. The book is especially 
adapted for young people——Herbert S. Turner. 
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PREPARING THE WAY FOR PAUL 
By FREDERICK M. DERWACTER 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1932. pp. 165. $1.75. 


This book describes the great missionary movement 
of later Judaism known as the Proselyting movement, 
together with the causes that led up to it and also the 
reasons why it failed in the end. 

The purpose of the book is to show that the phe 
nomenal success of Christianity was due to the fact that 
this movement in later Judaism had prepared the way 
and that Christianity reaped the fruits of the move 
ment. 


It is a splendid study in the Jewish background of 
the New Testament. It gives a fresh approach to the 
early years of Christianity in which Paul was the 
moving spirit—Herbert S. Turner. 
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Stewardship History Points Tomorrow's Path 


By REV. B. K. TENNEY, Dallas, Texas 


STUDY of the contributions made by the mem- 

bership of the churches of our denomination 

over a period of the last twenty years reveals 
a number of very interesting trends. Viewing these 
trends in the light of the stewardship work done in- 
dicates the effectiveness of effort in certain directions 
and reveals the value of other things which seem to 
have been passed by more or less lightly. The ap- 
parent results of things which have happened point 
the direction for new effort in the days that lie ahead. 

The figures which have been studied are the totals 
of the benevolences reported to presbyteries by the ses- 
sions. ‘Those in the summaries in the Assembly’s 
minutes are slightly larger because they are in part 
derived from the reports of the Assembly’s Committees 
which include items not included in the reports of 
the sessions, 

For the four years ended March 31, 1916, the gifts 
fur benevolences ran along fairly evenly, keeping close 
around $4.40 per capita. During the next two years 
there was a rise to $4.85. Through the next four 
years up to March 31, 1921, there was a marked and 
sustained rise, taking the benevolences up to $11.08, 
the high point for the period of twenty years. The 
next year there was rather a sharp drop to $9.23. The 
next year benevolences came back up to almost ten 
dollars, and for the five years thereafter ran very 
uniformily at just slightly above ten dollars. The 
report for the year ended March 31, 1929, showed 
the beginnings of a drop which has been continued 
through the years following until the report for the 
church year just passed showed an average of $5.50 
per member. This is only about 13.4 per cent above 
the mark of $4.85 for 1918, when the four-year rise 
began. 

Study of the gifts for current expenses during the 
same period shows that for the six years up to 1918 
the gifts for this work had generally averaged about 
ten dollars or slightly more than twice the gifts to 
benevolences. From 1918 to 1921 there was a sharp 
rise in gifts to current expenses, the increase in that 
period being from $9.58 to $15.69 or an increase of 
$6.11. The increase in benevolent gifts in the same 
years was $6.23. Thus it will be seen that the in- 
crease in gifts to current expenses, while being about 
the same in amount, was not a proportionate increase. 
In the two years from 1921 to 1923 the gifts to cur- 


rent expenses were about stationary, and with 1924 
there began another sharp upward climb, reaching in 
1925 the high point of $26.37. The next year there 
was a drop in these gifts to $20.85, and during the 
next two years a rise to $24.14. From this point there 
was a period of decline which practically continues 
over the period of four years until the last church year 
showed gifts of $17.60. 

In a study of these trends in giving, it must be kept 
in mind that the variations are in some instances due 
in no small degree to changes in the buying power of 
the dollar. If adjustments were made for this fac- 
tor, the fluctuations would not be anything like as 
large. In addition, there were general movements in 
our country which were wider than any one church 
or all of the churches. One of these was the spirit 
of sacrifice and sense of obligation to give which grew 
up during the war. Another was the growth of de- 
pendence on materialism which is particularly notice- 
able during the period from about 1923 to 1929. These 
factors would have had some effect without any change 
of method or approach within the Church itself. In 
undertaking to interpret the trends, the writer inter- 
prets conditions in the Synod of Texas as typical simply 
because only in this synod has he anything more than 
a general knowledge of the history of the Stewardship 
movement. : 

The Every Member Canvass, while adopted by a 
number of churches before that time, came into general 
use about 1918. It brought a systematic approach to 
the whole membership. It meant that people who were 
accustomed to the appeal of the benevolent enterprises 
of our Church were approached systematically and 
asked to give in a regular manner. The plan also 
had the advantage of freshness. Pastors and officers, 
as a rule, gave careful attention to it and took pains 
to educate the membership of the churches concerning 
a movement which was meeting with widespread suc- 
cess. Rather generally the presbyteries aided in this 
educational work in the holding of conferences or send- 
ing teams of speakers to visit the churches. 

There is, of course, a limit to the success possible 
under any plan, but it seems very likely that the lack 
of continued increase beyond the year 1921 was due 
in part to a lack of some of the factors which had 
made for its earlier success. In the first place, with 
the attention of the pastors and other leaders center- 
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ing on the reaching of individual members through 
the Every Member Canvass, there was not a general 
continuation of the efforts to keep the members edu- 
cated with regard to the missionary enterprises of the 
Church. There was also a more or less prevalent as- 
sumption on the part of the pastors as well as on the 
part of the leaders in the presbytery that the people 
had become educated as to the principles of steward- 
ship and all matters relating to the Every Member 
Canvass, so that further efforts along this line would 
be in the nature of repetition and would have no in- 
spirational value. 

It has been noted that during the period of four 
years following 1918 current expenses increased along 
with benevolences but not as fast proportionately. 
After that time gifts for current expenses, with some 
variations, continued to increase while benevolences 
became more or less uniform. It appears that in the 
main, there were two reasons for this situation. The 
first is that in the beginning the Every Member Can- 
vass was thought of particularly with relation to the 
benevolent work and its larger earlier effects were in 
that field. Its success convinced the. officers of the 
local church of its value as applied to current expenses 
and its full effect in this second field was felt at a 
somewhat later period. A second reason for the con- 
tinued advance in current expenses is that during the 
years following 1924 there was a great deal of em- 
phasis upon the importance of expanding the local 
church plant to provide adequate equipment for Sun- 
day-school uses. A good many churches were erecting 
new buildings and others were supplementing their 
existing buildings with an educational unit. 

Factors already set forth would indicate directions 
in which we are likely to firid the remedy for our 
present lack of progress. 

In the first place, as pastors or officers in the church 
we must steer clear of the danger of assuming that 
we have thought through the full field of our steward- 
ship of material things and the relation of that stew- 
ardship to the Great Commission. If there is no 
fresh study and thought concerning the vital relation- 
ships, then it is but natural that their presentation will 
seem dry to the pastor and doubly so to those who 
hear. Effective, courageous, and inspiring action is 
almost always the result of new and fresh thinking. 
The life and growth of an oak tree depends upon the 
new growth being formed outside the old wood and 
just beneath the bark. The old wood, the growth of 
previous years, gives strength and stability, but the 
life is in the new growth. Cut away that new growth 
all around the trunk and, although the tree may stand 
for years, it will be a dead thing without further growth 
or development. If the pastor or other leader has done 
new constructive thinking which grips his ‘own soul, 
his presentation of these matters will be fresh and 
his people will feel the contagion. 

In the second place, there must be a fuller or a 
renewed understanding of the place of the missionary 
enterprises of the Church. This is probably to be 
approached along three lines. 
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The first of these is an inward sense of obligation 
answering to an outward demand of fields white to the 
harvest. There is an inward urge growing out of a 
recognition of God’s ownership of life and material 
things and of the obligation to use all the resources 
available for him and his work. This inward urge 
finds its complement in the needs of a world out of 
Christ. Hard work in field or forest, in the market 
place, or in a profession, is oftentimes one of the 
greatest contributing factors in the development of real 
solidness of character in a man; but almost, if not 
always, the work is done by a man, not because he 
might develop his character but that his work might 
accomplish a needed result in the field or forest, market 
place, or profession. In the same way, we come to 
a recognition of the glory of a life of stewardship only 
through moving to meet the needs of a world without 
Christ, and supplying those needs through the resources 
placed in our hands by a loving sovereign God. 

The second line of approach to the renewal of un- 
derstanding of our missionary enterprise is that we 
must see that the whole thing grows out of the obliga- 
tion and the privilege of the individual Christian per- 
sonally to lead to a redeeming Christ those people with 
whom he himself comes in contact. When a follower 
of Jesus Christ, out of a sense of his own debt to Christ 
and Christ’s blessing to him, gets a taste of the joy 
of being used of God to introduce a friend to Christ, 
it is but natura] that he should not only desire to con- 
tinue his efforts but that he should want to reach out 
beyond the limits of his immediate personal ability. 
The various agencies of the presbytery, the synod, and 
our General Assembly are nothing more than the ef- 
fort of our Church to provide an agency through which 
the individual Christian may bring to bear upon the 
world task of evangelism the resources, personal and 
otherwise, which God has placed in his hand. Through 
our system of exchange these resources may be changed 
into money, the money then being transferred to the 
field of need, whether in the homeland or foreign lands, 
to there be changed again into life, the life of the 
worker witnessing for the Master in the place of the 
one giving the money. If an individual has no pas- 
sion for the winning of souls personally, then his in- 
terest in the organized missionary enterprise of the 
Church must be more or less artificial and giving ac- 
cordingly meager. If, then, our missionary work is to 
be the success it deserves to be, the flame of evan- 
gelism must be so fanned that it may become the pas- 
sion of our Church. 

The third line of renewal of interest in our mission- 
ary enterprise is the old trail of keeping constant in- 
formation as to the results before the individual. If 
a member has given the results of the work of five 
days of his life to the organized evangelistic effort in 
his presbytery, his synod, or the home or foreign work 
of the Assembly, he needs somehow to be helped to 
see in a vivid way the results of that investment of 
the resources of his life. A sense of effective invest- 
ment will prompt renewed investment. 
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HE evangelizing of this part of China is the 
purpose of all our work. Whether it be the treat- 
ing of the sick, teaching in schools, the gather- 
ing of the uneducated to learn the 1,000 characters, 
the assembling in chapels or on the street and level 
threshing floor to hear the Word, and the study in 
the Bible classess—EVANGELISM is the theme! The 
outstations that have maintained the fullness of life 
are those where the Bible has been studied by the 
smaller or larger group, night after night around the 
small oil taper. A number of such groups exist in 
this field. The early morning prayer meeting is also 
a daily occurrence in many an outstation. This year 
also marks the installation of two pastors, one in a 
newly organized church and another in the first church 
of the Tenghsien field. It is very encouraging to note 
that the work in the two oldest outstations of the 
field is progressing most satisfactorily. In the ebb and 
flow of the evangelistic zeal, these two stations, where 
work dates back to Boxer days, are now in the “flow,” 
and we thank God and look forward. 

There is no small amount of voluntary service being 
given by a number of Christians through the whole 
field, and especially during the winter season when 
the farmers are not burdened with work and have 
leisure time. There has been an exceptional piece of 
work of this type in the Pieihsien field, where a third 
of the Christians joined in preaching groups with the 
definite plan of ultimately preaching in all the vil- 
lages of that county. They kept at this work for about 
two months, providing their own expenses. 

The Women’s Work has been carried on through 
the Bible women under the supervision of the foreign 
missionary women. Pastor Wu has an ideal wife, one 
who is a wonderful help to him in his work. She 
is not highly educated, but has a placid disposition, 
is earnest and willing—no tale-bearer—always a lady. 

During the past year the women’s work has had the 
unique experience of having a woman graduate of the 
Theological Seminary giving her whole time to this 
work, This is the first time there has been a well- 
educated Chinese woman employed in the work, and 
she has left her impress.. She established a weekly 
prayer meeting and evangelistic service at the city 
chapel, which is usually well attended and most help- 
ful to the women. Although she has returned to her 
home in Fukien, another equally good woman worker 
now has her place. We find the women must have 
individual teaching and encouragement, so this is per- 


In the Tenghsien Field 


From report sent in by REV. B. C. PATTERSON 

















Evangelistic Band, ready for travel about the coun- 
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sonal work, the seeking them out, visiting them in 
their homes and teaching them to read. 

Much extensive work has been done in the near-by 
villages by Seminary students who visited regularly 
several villages. The-nearest village has been a prob- 
lem, on account of the coldness and lack of response 
to the years of preaching. However, a year ago one 
of the two Christians of the village prepared a little 
room for a meeting place in his own yard. Due to 
his peculiarities, the town people, especially the women, 
were very shy about going to his place. This spring 
we were able to open a school for popular education 
in this room. It is taught by the daughter-in-law of 
one of the Seminary professors. The people are be- 
coming more and more friendly and now other homes 
are being opened to the messengers of eternal life. 

Recently a dying woman in this village expressed 
her keen desire to receive baptism. Despite her phy- 
sical disability, her faith warranted the administer- 
ing of this rite, and other members of her family 
have promised to study the Christian message. 

One of our earnest inquirers among the women says 
that John 14:1, “Let not your heart be troubled, etc.,” 
has revolutionized her whole life. She says, “It is 
the most wonderful thing I ever heard. It has wiped 
away my tears and my chief desire now is to be used 
of God to dry the tears of others.”” Surely his work 
is living and powerful, able to change the lives of 
those bound by superstition and fear. When opposed 
to Christianity, the women are terrible in their per- 
secutions, but when won to Christ, they are steadfast: 
in their faith. 
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ing on the reaching of individual members through 
the Every Member Canvass, there was not a general 
continuation of the efforts to keep the members edu- 
cated with regard to the missionary enterprises of the 
Church. There was also a more or less prevalent as- 
sumption on the part of the pastors as well as on the 
part of the leaders in the presbytery that the people 
had become educated as to the principles of steward- 
ship and all matters relating to the Every Member 
Canvass, so that further efforts along this line would 
be in the nature of repetition and would have no in- 
spirational value. 

It has been noted that during the period of four 
years following 1918 current expenses increased along 
with benevolences but not as fast proportionately. 
After that time gifts for current expenses, with some 
variations, continued to increase while benevolences 
became more or less uniform. It appears that in the 
main, there were two reasons for this situation. The 
first is that in the beginning the Every Member Can- 
vass was thought of particularly with relation to the 
benevolent work and its larger earlier effects were in 
that field. Its success convinced the. officers of the 
local church of its value as applied to current expenses 
and its full effect in this second field was felt at a 
somewhat later period. A second reason for the con- 
tinued advance in current expenses is that during the 
years following 1924 there was a great deal of em- 
phasis upon the importance of expanding the local 
church plant to provide adequate equipment for Sun- 
day-school uses. A good many churches were erecting 
new buildings and others were supplementing their 
existing buildings with an educational unit. 

Factors already set forth would indicate directions 
in which we are likely to find the remedy for our 
present lack of progress. 

In the first place, as pastors or officers in the church 
we must steer clear of the danger of assuming that 
we have thought through the full field of our steward- 
ship of material things and the relation of that stew- 
ardship to the Great Commission. If there is no 
fresh study and thought concerning the vital relation- 
ships, then it is but natural that their presentation will 
seem dry to the pastor and doubly so to those who 
hear. Effective, courageous, and inspiring action is 
almost always the result of new and fresh thinking. 
The life and growth of an oak tree depends upon the 
new growth being formed outside the old wood and 
just beneath the bark. The old wood, the growth of 
previous years, gives strength and stability, but the 
life is in the new growth. Cut away that new growth 
all around the trunk and, although the tree may stand 
for years, it will be a dead thing without further growth 
or development. If the pastor or other leader has done 


new constructive thinking which grips his ‘own soul, 
his presentation of these matters will be fresh and 
his people will feel the contagion. 

In the second place, there must be a fuller or a 
renewed understanding of the place of the missionary 
enterprises of the Church. This is probably to be 
approached along three lines. 
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The first of these is an inward sense of obligation 
answering to an outward demand of fields white to the 
harvest. There is an inward urge growing out of a 
recognition of God’s ownership of life and material 
things and of the obligation to use all the resources 
available for him and his work. This inward urge 
finds its complement in the needs of a world out of 
Christ. Hard work in field or forest, in the market 
place, or in a profession, is oftentimes one of the 
greatest contributing factors in the development of real 
solidness of character in a man; but almost, if not 
always, the work is done by a man, not because he 
might develop his character but that his work might 
accomplish a needed result in the field or forest, market 
place, or profession. In the same way, we come to 
a recognition of the glory of a life of stewardship only 
through moving to meet the needs of a world without 
Christ, and supplying those needs through the resources 
placed in our hands by a loving sovereign God. 

The second line of approach to the renewal of un- 
derstanding of our missionary enterprise is that we 
must see that the whole thing grows out of the obliga- 
tion and the privilege of the individual Christian per- 
sonally to lead to a redeeming Christ those people with 
whom he himself comes in contact. When a follower 
of Jesus Christ, out of a sense of his own debt to Christ 
and Christ’s blessing to him, gets a taste of the joy 
of being used of God to introduce a friend to Christ, 
it is but natural that he should not only desire to con- 
tinue his efforts but that he should want to reach out 
beyond the limits of his immediate personal ability. 
The various agencies of the presbytery, the synod, and 
our General Assembly are nothing more than the ef- 
fort of our Church to provide an agency through which 
the individual Christian may bring to bear upon the 
world task of evangelism the resources, personal and 
otherwise, which God has placed in his hand. Through 
our system of exchange these resources may be changed 
into money, the money then being transferred to the 
field of need, whether in the homeland or foreign lands, 
to there be changed again into life, the life of the 
worker witnessing for the Master in the place of the 
one giving the money. If an individual has no pas- 
sion for the winning of souls personally, then his in- 
terest in the organized missionary enterprise of the 
Church must be more or less artificial and giving ac- 
cordingly meager. If, then, our missionary work is to 
be the success it deserves to be, the flame of evan- 
gelism must be so fanned that it may become the pas- 
sion of our Church. 

The third line of renewal of interest in our mission- 
ary enterprise is the old trail of keeping constant in- 
formation as to the results before the individual. If 
a member has given the results of the work of five 
days of his life to the organized evangelistic effort in 
his presbytery, his synod, or the home or foreign work 
of the Assembly, he needs somehow to be helped to 
see in a vivid way the results of that investment of 
the resources of his life. A sense of effective invest- 
ment will prompt renewed investment. 
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HE evangelizing of this part of China is the 
purpose of all our work. Whether it be the treat- 
ing of the sick, teaching in schools, the gather- 
ing of the uneducated to learn the 1,000 characters, 
the assembling in chapels or on the street and level 

threshing floor to hear the Word, and the study in 

the Bible classess—EVANGELISM is the theme! The 
outstations that have maintained the fullness of life 
are those where the Bible has been studied by the 
smaller or larger group, night after night around the 
small oil taper. A number of such groups exist in 
this field. The early morning prayer meeting is also 

a daily occurrence in many an outstation. This year 
also marks the installation of two pastors, one in a 
newly organized church and another in the first church 
of the Tenghsien field. It is very encouraging to note 
that the work in the two oldest outstations of the 
field is progressing most satisfactorily. In the ebb and 
flow of the evangelistic zeal, these two stations, where 
work dates back to Boxer days, are now in the “flow,” 
and we thank God and look forward. 

There is no small amount of voluntary service being 
given by a number of Christians through the whole 
field, and especially during the winter season when 
the farmers are not burdened with work and have 
leisure time. There has been an exceptional piece of 
work of this type in the Pieihsien field, where a third 
of the Christians joined in preaching groups with the 
definite plan of ultimately preaching in all the vil- 
lages of that county. They kept at this work for about 
two months, providing their own expenses. 

The Women’s Work has been carried on through 
the Bible women under the supervision of the foreign 
missionary women. Pastor Wu has an ideal wife, one 
who is a wonderful help to him in his work. She 
is not highly educated, but has a placid disposition, 
is earnest and willing—no tale-bearer—always a lady. 

During the past year the women’s work has had the 
unique experience of having a woman graduate of the 
Theological Seminary giving her whole time to this 
work, This is the first time there has been a well- 
educated Chinese woman employed in the work, and 
she has left her impress. She established a weekly 
prayer meeting and evangelistic service at the city 
chapel, which is usually well attended and most help- 
ful to the women. Although she has returned to her 
home in Fukien, another equally good woman worker 
now has her place. We find the women must have 
individual teaching and encouragement, so this is per- 
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sonal work, the seeking them out, visiting them in 
their homes and teaching them to read. 

Much extensive work has been done in the near-by 
villages by Seminary students who visited regularly 
several villages. The-nearest village has been a prob- 
lem, on account of the coldness and lack of response 
to the years of preaching. However, a year ago one 
of the two Christians of the village prepared a little 
room for a meeting place in his own yard. Due to 
his peculiarities, the town people, especially the women, 
were very shy about going to his place. This spring 
we were able to open a school for popular education 
in this room. It is taught by the daughter-in-law of 
one of the Seminary professors. The people are be- 
coming more and more friendly and now other homes 
are being opened to the messengers of eternal life. 

Recently a dying woman in this village expressed 
her keen desire to receive baptism. Despite her phy- 
sical disability, her faith warranted the administer- 
ing of this rite, and other members of her family 
have promised to study the Christian message. 

One of our earnest inquirers among the women says 
that John 14:1, “Let not your heart be troubled, etc.,” 
has revolutionized her whole life. She says, “It is 
the most wonderful thing I ever heard. It has wiped 
away my tears and my chief desire now is to be used 
of God to dry the tears of others.” Surely his work 
is living and powerful, able to change the lives of 
those bound by superstition and fear. When opposed 
to Christianity, the women are terrible in their per- 
secutions, but when won to Christ, they are steadfast: 
in their faith. 


























Cholera Platforms 


By R. P. RICHARDSON, Taichow, China 


OW many of you have seen a cholera platform? 

Not many I suspect. I had never seen one un- 

til this year. We have lived in Taichow since 
1924, and during the intervening summers there has 
been cholera, but not until the year of 1932 have the 
local people felt the need of the aid which a cholera 
platform is designed to give. This year we have 105 
such platforms in Taichow, a city of less than 150,000 
people. 

What is a cholera platform? Again you plead 
ignorance. I am sure you do, for one of our mission 
doctors just returning to China experienced great diffi- 
culty buying cholera vaccine in the United States. 
He would have met with no success at all had he in- 
quired for a cholera platform. 

During the summer just past all through the Yangtze 
Valley there raged a terrible epidemic of cholera. In 
Shanghai alone, numberless Chinese died, and in our 
fair city ef Taichow there were hundreds of deaths. 
On our return from the summer vacation, several fa- 
miliar faces were missing, and when we inquired where 
they were, we were told they had died from cholera 
during the hot summer. Our cook did not know un- 
til he arrived with us in the town that his sister and 
one of his own children had died from the dread 
disease. 

A cholera platform is nothing more nor less than 
a large room, or a small house, if you care to call it 
that, built of wood and bamboo and having a roof 
made of straw mats. This room is built about ten 
feet from the ground, immediately over the street and 
is supported thus in mid-air, by four huge poles fas- 
tened at each one of the corners. On the platform, or 
in the room to be more exact—for the platform is 
enclosed except for the entrance via a ladder on one 
side—you will find an idol, a table, a stool or two, 
an incense burner, and all the paraphernalia neces- 
sary for the heathen worship of an idol. The idols are 
Buddhist in origin. Taichow is a stronghold of Bud- 
dhism. ‘These platforms are built through popular 
subscription and our town is literally dotted with the 
elevated ‘crows’ nests.” 

The merchants along the main streets for a block 
or so will club together and subscribe enough money 
to build a cholera platform. If in the residential 
district, neighbors do the same thing. Each platform 
costs about $100 Chinese money. The general idea 
of the cholera platform seems to be to call on the 
favorite idol or spirit to protect the citizens from the 
dread disease. Sometimes Buddhist priests are called 
in and are paid to perform the worship and appease 
the gods. More often the people themselves in turn 
climb the ladder to the platform and do their own 
worshipping by beating drums, burning incense, and 
singing chants. This system is cheaper than calling 
in the priests. 

An interesting side light on the building of the plat- 
forms, and incidentally a sad commentary on the su- 
perstitious life of our prosperous city, was told me by 
Dr. Wang. He is a representative of the Ministry of 


Health of the Nationalist Government of China and 
is a graduate of John Hopkins Medical School. Dr. 
Wang was sent to Taichow a year ago to do public 
health work among the flood and famine refugees in 
our section. Since the flood he has been working 
among the country people in the territory adjacent to 
Taichow. For months he has been busy doing cholera 
and typhoid injections and vaccinations against small- 
pox, whenever the people would submit to them. When 
cholera broke out in Taichow, Dr. Wang opened a 
special hospital to treat the patients. He agreed to 
furnish $2,000 if the people would contribute $1,000, 
and he would treat anybody who came. If the peo- 
ple had money and could pay for the treatment, well 
and good, if they were too poor to pay, then they 
would be treated free of charge. You may think the 
Taichow citizens would jump at the chance. Not at 
all. They had freely given $10,000 to build 105 
cholera platforms, but not one dollar would they con- 
tribute to open a hospital where western medical 
treatment was given, at a minimum charge and by 
Chinese doctors and nurses. Finally the local magis- 
trate in desperation had to underwrite the people’s 
$1,000 and trust to getting it the best way he could. 

In this enlightened day and generation, when there 
are so many well educated, cultured, and refined Chi- 
nese, some of us may think the accounts of supersti- 
tion and ignorance of this people are greatly over- 
done—-after all, the people are not so far from the truth 
as we are given to believe. Let me assure you that 
ignorance and superstition and sin and idolatry are 
still strongly entrenched in the hearts and lives of 
this people. Time fails me to tell more, but the simple 
story of the cholera platform as the best means to cure 
disease shows how far our Chinese friends have missed 
the mark in the preservation of their physical health. 
They are just that far away from God, too, in their 
spiritual lives. Your work out here is not yet finished. 
There are people without number who have yet to hear 
about Christ and to learn that God is their Heavenly 
Father. And of those who have heard, many have not 
believed. 





Missionary Arrivals and 
Departures 


ARRIVALS 
Africa—Miss Virginia Allen. 
Braztl—Miss Lucy Steele. 

Miss Elizabeth Gordon. 
China—Dr. and Mrs. F. R. Crawford. 
Japan—Rev. and Mrs. R. E. McAlpine. 
Korea—Mrs. L. T. Newland. 

Miss Louise Miller. 
Mextco—Miss Katherine Gray. 

Mrs. F. M. Pearce. 


DEPARTURES 
Africa—Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Stegall. 





Bandits, Cholera and Other Things 


By LUCY FLETCHER, Tsingkiangpu, China 


R. TALBOT, in the country, gives encouraging 
M news concerning the bandit situation. He says 

the farmers have been organized into bands 
with orders to shoot a bandit on sight. Within a com- 
paratively short time, four hundred have been killed 
in this way. Recently twenty bandits who had just 
returned from Anhwei Province were shot down on 
sight. It seems to be the only way to rid the coun- 
try of its scourge. When we consider the hundreds of 
homes wrecked by them, such action seems more than 
justifiable. 

The soldiers from this city attacked a band of these 
robber leaders, meeting in a village near here. All 
day long they fought, the robbers being in a protected 
place. Finally most of them were killed and those 
remaining were taken captive. Fifteen of the soldiers 
who had been wounded were brought here to the hos- 
pital. From them we were able to get full information 
concerning the affair. This seems to be the first active 
campaign against the bandits, and people throughout 
the whole section are breathing sighs of relief. It 
opens the way for our evangelistic work to go on un- 
hindered in that section, though we had feared the 
work would be greatly hindered. Just now Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Talbot, Misses Jessie Hall, and Mary McCown, 
and Mr. Russell Woods are all out preaching the gos- 
pel. : 

One Sunday at the beginning of the summer, a 
country pastor and twenty-one members of his con- 
gregation were taken by bandits while holding serv- 
ice. {n a short time all of them were restored by pay- 
ing a small ransom. Later on in the summer a pas- 
tor in another section of the field was shot, along 
with six other members of his village. So the tale 
might go on indefinitely, telling of ravaged homes and 
villages, of broken families and broken hearts. We 
all look forward to a better day in China. 

You probably read in the papers that a cholera epi- 
demic was being felt in various parts of China this 
summer. You would have been more interested had 
you known that two of our doctors here were in the 


thick of the fight against that plague. This hospital 
opened two special cholera wards in the hospital, a 
special inoculation clinic here and another in the city. 
In addition a branch hospital with a doctor and two 
nurses was opened in Hwaian, ten miles distant. In 
the homes of patients and in the hospital there were 
246 cases treated. Inoculations given here and at 
Hwaian as preventatives were 9,200. Dr. Bell was 
made distributing agent for the Ministry of Health 
of the Central Government. He sent vaccine, sup- 
plied by them, sufficient for 16,000 inoculations; Be- 
fore placing this vaccine in the hands of the Magis- 
trate and officials of a city or town, they were made 
to promise that it should be given to the people free 
of charge. 

During the years of medical missions in China, the 
people have learned much about the prevention of 
epidemics. Many know now that where cholera starts 
they must not eat raw vegetables or food of any kind. 
Another thing impressed upon them is the necessity 
of preventative inoculations. This last fact explains 
why crowds thronged the hospital clinics for injec- 
tions—a thing unheard of in early days. 

One of our men nurses died of cholera, and the 
cook of our Girls’ School in Hwaian, but those are 
the only two within our own circle. The nurse was 
careless about his eating when he had not had suffi- 
cient inoculations. 

It is good to have Mr. and Mrs. Graham and Miss 
Jessie Hall back from furlough. The Chinese women 
flock to hear Mrs. Graham preach or teach. She has 
such an excellent use of the language that the Chinese 
themselves say, “With the face turned away it is hard 
to tell whether Chinese or foreigner is speaking.” Few 
foreigners ever attain such proficiency. 

Our little hospital Sunday school is packed to the 
doors each Sunday. One of their favorite songs is, 
“When He Cometh, When He Cometh to Gather His 
Jewels.”? They sing it with all their hearts and voices. 
‘May we with all our hearts pray and work “Till He 
Come.” 





In Spite of Bible Teaching— They Come! 


By KATHERYNE L. THOMPSON, Kiangyin, China 


F COURSE you know that everything more or 
less centers around the Girls’ School in Kiang- 
yin, so far as I am concerned, so you will not 


be surprised when I begin with that. School opened 
on September 7, with the largest enrollment since 1927. 
We have almost two hundred, I nearly said girls, but 
some of them are little boys, because we take boys 
in the Lower Primary School. Classrooms and dormi- 
tories are crowded, and the chapel is full. Last Fri- 
day, when the Y. W. C. A. had the usual welcome 
meeting for new teachers and students, the whole middle 
block of the chapel was full of new students. It was 
a heart-warming sight. 


What makes it all the better is that so many of these 
girls are sent to us because we are unregistered and 
still teach the Bible as a required subject, have a daily 
chapel service to which all must come, and also re- 
quire attendance at Sunday school and church. Several 
of our new girls are already Christians and have gone 
right into the Y. W. C. A. and are ready to help in 
the spiritual life of the school. Of course some are 
not Christians, but all seem quiet and obedient, and 
they are, we hope, the “good ground” in which to sow 
the seed of the gospel. Will you help us, and them, 
with your prayers? 

Our girls come from many provinces, near and far. 
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The newest arrival is from Fengtien. Her older sis- 
ter came to the Bible Seminary in Kiangwan, Shang- 
hai, and the teachers there advised her to send this 
younger sister to us. We have two girls from Yunnan, 
sent out toward the coast because there was no school 
near them, and sent to us because we teach the Bible. 
One is a homeless child from Kiangsi, sent here by 
the foreigner who cares for her, that she might receive 
Christian training. Two new ones this fall are from 
Honan. here for the same reason. They are Chris- 
tians, but there was no suitable school near. 

Please do not think I am boasting, or that we are 
“proud” about this. We are not proud, but we are 
exceedingly grateful to God that he has kept our school 
safe through all the troubles of the past few years, 
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and that the girls we send out are such that they 
recommend the school to others. Please continue to 
pray that this year may be undisturbed, and that the 
government will stop its foolish harrassing of Chris- 
tian schools. 

Those who go to the country in evangelistic work 
find many eager to hear, and often tell us of some one 
who is the only Christian in a large heathen home, 
and still holding true, and working for the salvation 
of the others. Some do not stand true, but do not 
judge them. There is no way for us who have always 
lived among Christians to understand the darkness, 
the hopelessness, the persecution and ridicule that exist 
in those homes. Pray for these lonely Christians, 
lonely so far as human companionship is concerned, 
that they may be used to win others to Christ. 





A Chinese Friend 


By E. H. HAMILTON, Suchowfu, China 


WANT you to meet a Chinese friend of mine now 
| living in Shanghai—a man of about 50 years of 

age. +, Wg 

When I escorted Dr. Grier (“‘Aunt Nettie”) to her 
boat in June, this friend had us both, and Elizabeth 
Grier, to his house for supper. We had a delicious 
Chinese supper, not too elaborate but just fancy enough. 
But it was not the supper that impressed us. The 
thing I cannot forget is the spirit of his home, here in 
pagan China, a home whose every member is a Chris- 
tian. 

You can just feel the joy of Christ in that home, as 
you look into the faces of the genial father and gracious 
mother, and into the sweet face of their daughter, or 
the bright face of their boy. Another guest was pres- 
ent, a young Christian Chinese doctor just back from 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical College. He 
is engaged to the daughter, so we understand. After 
supper we all gathered around the piano as the daughter 
played, accompanied on the violin by her fiancé, and 
we sang songs of cheer and frolic. But there was no 
jarring transition as we went into singing hymns, and 
ended our evening with prayers led by Dr. Grier and 
our host. 

On the way back to the Missionary Home, I said 
to Dr. Grier, “Aunt Nettie, that was wonderful, to be 
in a Chinese home of culture and of Christian joy like 
theirs!” “It is,” she answered, “and let me tell you 
what is behind it all.” And then she told me how 
many years ago our host, then a young man, was a 
telegraph operator in the newly-opened telegraph office 
at Suchowfu, and what a vexation to the flesh he had 
ibeen, as he came again and again to wiggle an Eng- 


lish lesson out of Mr. and Dr. Grier, tired after a 
hard day’s work. (They little dreamed that before 
long this young man would receive premonitory word 
of the Boxer uprisings, and the order of the Empress 
Dowager to kill all foreigners, and that God was to 
use him to warn the Suchowfu missionaries to leave 
before the storm burst.) 

Well, the young Chinese and his young wife both 
became Christians, and used to attend the church. And 
then came a blow—-in one week both their precious 
children died, and the father and mother were crushed. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Grier went to console them, the 
man’s only fear was for his wife. “O God,” he 
prayed, “don’t let her because of this lose her faith 
in Christ!” The next Sunday to his surprise, Mr. 
Grier found in the collection plate of the little Church 
a $10.00 bill. He wondered who could have put in 
so great an offering—and then he thought of our friend. 
But he knew he was working for a very small salary, 
about $20.00 a month! So he sought him out to solve 
the mystery. And then the young man acknowledged 
simply that he had put in the $10.00 offering—that 
he and his wife had done it as a thank offering to 
Christ for letting their faith hold through the deep 
sorrow through which they had passed! Do you won- 
der that God would bring that young man and woman 
into a place of honor, and make their home into one 
of satisfying joy? 

This friend has now retired from business; and his 
main work at present consists in making frequent trips 
to Nanking to try to win his friends who are high up 
in government service to Jesus Christ; for he realizes 
that apart from Christ there is no hope for this old 
land. 
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The Pageant on the occasion of the congratulatory meeting held in the municipal building. Education bringing 
hope and opportunity to women 


Government Recognition of 


The Golden Castle Woman's College 


(Kinjo Joshi Semmon Gakko) 
By H. W. MYERS, Kobe, Japan 


ORTY-THREE years ago, in the city of Nagoya, 

Mrs. Randolph, one of the pioneers of the South- 

ern Presbyterian Mission in Japan, opened a 
school for girls with a class of three. Nagoya was 
then, even more than today, a strong Buddhist centre 
and bitterly hostile to Christian teaching; so the 
growth of the school was for many years very slow. 
At one time one of the newspapers of the city for 
months kept up a running fire of slanderous attacks 
on the school. Government schools wese established, 
and were given many special privileges that were with- 
held from Christian schools, which were classed as 
“unrecognized schools.” This coveted recognition gave 
the graduates of a school, without further examina- 
tion, the right of entrance into higher institutions, and 
many official and educational opportunities denied to 
others. But the price to be paid for such recognition 
ot a qualified school was the cutting out of the Bible 
and Christian teaching from the curriculum. Such a 
price was impossible, so, until that regulation was 
changed, our school remained unrecognized. Now, with- 
out the least compromise of its Christian basis, our 
school has been given full recognition by the Depart- 
ment of Education as an accredited college; and our 
graduates now have the same status as graduates of 
similar government institutions. 


On October the 9, in the auditorium of the City 
Hall, this full, recognition was publicly celebrated. 
The eight hundred pupils of the school attended in a 
body, as well as about a thousand guests. On the 
platform, beside the principal, sat the governor of the 
province, the mayor of the city, a representative of 
the Department of Education, the president of the 
Federation of Churches in Japan, and other dis- 
tinguished guests, who made cordial addresses of con- 
gratulation. 

Of special note was the address from the Depart- 
ment of Education, in which the speaker expressed 
high appreciation of the good work being done by 
many of the Christian schools, and by our Golden 
Castle School in particular. 

Another speaker told of meeting an official of the 
Department of Education while travelling, and asking 
him the question, “What special policy would the De- 
partment like our Christian schools to’ adopt?” The 
official answered without a moment’s hesitation, “Stick 
to your Christian principles and practice them.” Only 
a few years ago the attitude of the Department of 
Education seemed to be, “Cut out your Christian teach- 
ing, compromise your principles, or close your school.” 
Then, we were for ever wondering what new and op- 
pressive regulation would come next. 
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I wish our American people could have heard the 
ringing address read by Mr. Ichimura, the brilliant 
and successful principal of the College, in which he 
described the Christian aims and policies of the school. 
He said, “We are taking the Lord Jesus as the in- 
visible Head Teacher of our school, and the Bible 
as our chief textbook.” And then he went on to sa” 
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that the great purpose of the school was the develop- 
ment and building up of Christian character among 
the girls. With such a man as Mr. Ichimura at its 
head, one can well understand how this schoo] has 
become the greatest evangelizing agency in the city of 
Nagoya, with its million inhabitants. 





Smythe and Ichimura 
By H. W. MYERS, Kobe, Japan 


HEN a little shop in a side street develops 
W into a great department store; when a little 

street chapel develops into a strong influen- 
tial church; when a tiny, insignificant school develops 
into an important college and a mighty religious in- 
fluence, you may be sure that in each case there is 
back of this development a personality. 

The Golden Castle Woman’s College of Nagoya, 
Japan, has developed from a little school of forty 
pupils to a great college of eight hundred because it 
has been blessed with many capable and devoted teach- 
ers, and with two outstanding men at its head. Dr. 
Smythe and Mr. Ichimura are both men of outstand- 
ing ability, of wide vision and deep consecration. 
And best of all they make a perfect team, each supply- 
ing what the other lacks, working together in cordial 
harmony. Mr. Ichimura is an eminent administrator, 
and has frequently been given flattering calls to take 
charge of government schools at a higher sal-ry. He 


has a vision of what the school might become, and in 
a large measure his visions come true. But the best 
of engines needs a balance wheel, and many times 
Dr. Smythe has become the balance wheel for Mr. 
Ichimura’s engine, helping to make his visions prac- 
tical. Dr. Smythe has also served the very necessary 
place of a bumper between Mr. Ichimura and the rest 
of the mission, when he was in danger of being mis- 
understood. Without Dr. Smythe, it is a question 
whether we could have kept Mr. Ichimura in our 
school. 

But that is not all. In order to run an engine, one 
must have fuel: and Dr. Smythe has given personally 
the endowment without which the school could not 
have become a great college. And even this is not 
the best: these two great men are alike in their love 
to the Lord and in their deep spiritual life, and to- 
gether they had done much to make the school the 
g~eat spiritual power that it is today. 





The Golden Castle College Bazaar 


By L. C.M. SMYTHE, Nagoya, Japan 


HE Golden Castle College in Nagoya has to 
have some money! This money may be raised 
in various ways and from various places, but the 

need for a substantial amount is critical, even to make 
the plant moderately respectable for girls of self-re- 
specting families. How good money raisers bazaars 
are in America in these days, the writer of this article 
does not know, but in Japan a well-managed bazaar 
can be counted on to bring in a certain amount of 
proceeds, so this fall the Golden Castle College held 
a bazaar. Plans were laid for it last spring, and all 
through the summer the girls of the school were busy 
making various thinys to be sold at the bazaar. The 
alumnae were also interested, for some weeks in ad- 
vance tickets were sold all through the city, and by 
the fifteenth of October excitement had reached fever 
heat. 

The bazaar was held for two days, the 15th and 17th, 
Saturday and Monday, with a rest on Sunday in be- 
tween. The girls were given holiday from midday on 
the 13th, tents were pitched in the grounds, and every- 
thing inside the buildings was turned topsy turvy. 
Good weather was considered as assured because Oc- 
tober and November are the best months in Japan, 


but to our consternation the 15th was a steady rainy 
day, with just a little let up at midday. But on Sun- 
day it cleared, and the 17th, a national holiday, was 
a perfect day. 

People of all ages and sizes flocked to our little 
establishment. I wondered sometimes whether they all 


could get in. During the two days, well over ten 
thousand people visited the school. Near the Domestic 
Science Building a large tent was set up and a restau- 
rant carried on a thriving business almost from morn- 
ing to night. Cake and candy booths were set up in 
the grounds, and also a tent where continuous enter- 
tainment was provided by some of the scholars, the 
guests sitting on benches in the sunlight. In our 
little gymnasium we ran a moving picture show, ex- 
hibiting especially movies of various activities of the 
school. Inside the buildings, the articles made by the 
girls were for sale, and also a number of merchants 
had brought their wares and, with the assistance of 
some of the students, carried on business giving a pro- 
portion of all their sales to the school. Exhibits of 
the girls’ skill in drawing and in Japanese and Eng- 
lish writing were shown in two rooms, and in another 
direction we had two very interesting exhibits. One 
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was made up of objects connected with Japanese his- 
tory and literature, and the other was of objects con- 
nected with Christianity, especially the history of 
Christianity in Japan. Some of the books and manu- 
scripts of the first missionaries and scholars, from 
the first part of the nineteenth century, were on ex- 
hibit, and earlier than those, we had a number of 
exhibits from the days of persecution. Signboards that 
used to stand in the villages proscribing Christianity, 
plates with Christian symbols that had to be trodden 
on to show no connection with the hated religion, and 
other relics of those days were on exhibit. These two 
exhibits alone were worth far more than the admittance 
price, so we felt nobody was cheated when they came 
to our bazaar. Each student and teacher was assigned 
some particular duty, and everybody worked with a 
will. 
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At twilight, when all the guests were gone, Mr. 
Ichimura, our Principal or President, whichever you 
call him, called all the girls and teachers together 
in front of the entertainment booth and held a short 
informal open air thanksgiving service to God for his 
blessing on our undertaking. 

The next morning early everybody was back at school 
for a grand cleaning up and setting to rights, and 
the day after that everybody had a holiday and good 
rest. 

Calculations are that we have cleared at least three 
thousand yen by our undertaking. (In normal times 
about $1,500, at this writing about $600.) And the 
students and alumnae had a good lesson in working 
for their school and in practical cooperation. And a 
little lesson in practical thanksgiving to God. 





In the Line of Saint Francis 


By L. C. M. SMYTHE, Nagoya, Japan 


HEN I first considered writing this article, I 
\X/ chose for my title, “A Day with Kagawa,” 

but as the day progressed, the title I have writ- 
ten above forced itself more and more on me as the 
proper one. In the line of St. Francis—St. Francis, 
who threw away everything he had, became a beggar 
and lived a spendthrift life of utter love to Christ 
his Saviour, and to other men. 

In the days of Francis there was another famous 
man by the name of Dominic. Dominic was a man 
who valued greatly correctness of thought and pro- 
priety of doctrine, and he gave his life to further 
those objects. Dominics are necessary and there are 
men standing in the line of Dominic today. But 
sometimes we find a man in the line of Francis— 
not doctrinally controversial, not stressing statements 
of faith, but with a heart filled full of love to Christ 
and to his fellow men, and giving his everything to 
bring his fellow men to that love of Christ. 

I have known Toyohiko Kagawa ever since I have 
been in Japan, but a day recently spent in his com- 
pany showed me more clearly that he is a modern 
example of St. Francis. The Golden Castle College 
of Nagoya during this past fall has been celebrating 
in various ways its attainment of its desired full gov- 
ernment recognition. As the last and culminating cele- 
bration, Mr. Ichimura, the principal, determined to 
make what he called a gift to the city of Nagoya, a 
gift of an immense Christian evangelistic meeting for 
any citizen who wanted to come and hear. Kagawa 
was asked to make the speech and he consented. Also 
at the same time he agreed to give a day to the school 
and college girls, so I was with him for twenty-four 
hours, as he spent one night at my house. 

One American who heard Kagawa for the first time 
is reported to have said that he was the finest speaker 





Picture of Kagawa speaking in the municipal audi- 
torium. Note how his audience consist of all 
kinds of people. Over his head hangs the flag of 
Japan and the flag of the Golden Castle College. 
Behind him is the rack of sheets of paper. He is 
discussing calamities and misfortunes and the 
characters written on the paper are those words. 
At the left is the title of his address, “The Spiritual 
Basis of a Resurrected Japan.” On the stage are 
Mr. Ichimura and some of the Christian ministers 
of the city. 


he had ever heard. Certainly he is unique. When- 
ever he speaks, he has fastened behind him innumer- 
able sheets of Manila paper. At his side is a table 
with a large writing brush and a dish full of India 
ink. Continually, as he speaks, he illustrates his 
meaning with charts, pictures, or Japanese written 
characters, tearing off each sheet as he fills it. So he 
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speaks simultaneously both to the ears and the eyes 
of the assembly. His style is extremely colloquial, lit 
by quick irresistible flashes of humor, and he uses 
his whole body in speaking. 

He is extraordinarily versatile. In one day I heard 
him make three speeches. The first was to our entire 
student body, from the oldest to the youngest. His 
speech was simplicity itself; largely personal remi- 
niscences or experiences, and little anecdotes concern- 
ing other people. Later in the morning he spoke to 
the college students and graduating class in the high 
school. He spoke for an hour and a half, and his 
subject might be described as a view of the universe, 
a view of human life, and a view of society. At night 
his meeting at the municipal auditorium broke all 
records for attendance hitherto made in that building. 
The officials there estimated the audience as five thou- 
sand. JI was ushering in the tiptop gallery, and I 
know that even the last seat was filled, and numbers 
of people standing in the aisles of that highest place 
and listening to a brilliantly scholarly address of two 
hours on the social ills and conditions of Japan. In 
each speech he showed himself a master of the sub- 
ject he was discussing. 

Kagawa is sometimes critcized because his theology 
is not good and because he does not speak at sufficient 
length on real Christianity. As I heard him, it came 
to me that Dominic without doubt sincerely critcized 
Francis in the same way. I imagine that the first time 
he read “The Praises of the- Creatures” he got a tre- 
mendous shock. And Dominicans will probably al- 
ways criticize Franciscans. Kagawa discusses the most 
varied and practical subjects at length. But all through 
his speeches, along with the flashes of humor, come 
resounding peals that echo the love of Christ. For 
instance, I heard him say: “Japan can never be saved 
until it gets the spirit of love; and this love is found 
in the redeeming love of Christ.” And in talking per- 
sonally with me he said: “Theology is the blood of 
Christ.” Are you satisfied with statements like that? 
If not you had better join the Dominican order. 

Kagawa is establishing his own order. He is a full 
minister in the Church of Christ in Japan but in dif- 
ferent places through the country he is establishing 
rural communities which are permeated with Christ 
and which seek to find practical solutions for the 
present economic and social difficulties in the love of 
Christ. In each of these there are young mendicant 
friars working. I met one of them, from one such 
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community not very far from here, 
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a young univer- 


sity graduate who formerly held a good position in the 
Nagoya branch of one of the largest banks in Japan, 
but who has given it up to go out in the country and 
preach Christ and study the culture of mushrooms. 
Kagawa does not require celibacy but he does require 
practical mendicancy—and he practices it himself. 

What is the source of Kagawa’s life and of his 
power? He is an ugly little man, never very good- 
looking but now practically blinded through trachoma 
caught while living in the slums. He is suffering from 
serious kidney trouble, and his body looks unhealthy. 
His voice is hoarse and rasping from constant use. 
He said to me: “I have had no rest in four years.” 
I said: “The Kingdom of God Movement will close 
at the end of this year and then you can rest a little.” 
He said: “No, it has been decided to continue it for 
two years more and I must go on.” Whence come his 
life and power? Kagawa has one passion—a passion 
of love to Christ, which pours through his whole spirit 
and body out into a passion of love for other men. 
And nobody can deny him a sure place in the line 
of Saint Francis. 

Nagoya, November, 1932. 


10. 





Hidden Treasure 


What proportion of Christians in one field gave 
their time to preaching the gospel, without 
. Pp g gosp 

remuneration ? 


What portion of the Scripture “wiped the tears” 
from the eyes of the Chinese woman? 
What is a’ cholera platform supposed to accom- 
plish? 
What method are they using to rid some parts 
of our North Kiangsu territory of bandits? 


Did the retaining of the Bible in one school in 
China reduce the enrollment? 


What did the Japanese Government recently do 
for the Golden Castle College? 


How did the Golden Castle College raise some 
money for a special purpose? 


Who planned and carried out the program? 
Who is in the line of St. Francis? 
Who is the “Lady of Appearing” ? 





i. vin dec ce wernseccceeees $ 71,383.45 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—January 1, 1932......... $412,360.84 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—January 1, 1933......... 340,977.39 


















































Some Religious Aspects 
of the 


Brazilian Revolution 
By J. R. WOODSON, Barretos, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


America that one more awakens little interest on 

the part of people of other lands. Those of us 
who have gone through the last one in Brazil have 
been surprised, however, at the apparently little in- 
terest manifested in other countries. Considering the 
number of armed forces engaged and the far-reaching 
consequences, there has perhaps never been a more im- 
portant military movement in South America. For 
nearly three months all the military forces of the coun- 
try were engaged in a bitter internal struggle. The 
great and powerful state of Sao Paulo rose up as one 
man against the nation. All the vast resources of the 
state were used to win the victory. The city of Bar- 
retos, where we live, with a population of ten or twelve 
thousand, sent 600 volunteers to the front. Every 
town and village in the state sent its group. Dozens 
of campaigns to raise funds, etc., for the cause went 
over the top with the greatest of enthusiasm. On the 
other hand, the Federal government used all her re- 
sources to overcome the state. Volunteers came from 
all parts of the country. All the armed forces were 
engaged. Santos, Brazil’s greatest port, was blockaded 
for three months. The state of Sao Paulo was isolated 
from the world. Books will doubtless be written on 
the various phases of the revolution. Its tragic end 
will long linger in the memories of the people. More 
than a hundred of the chief political and military lead- 
ers of the state of Sao Paulo are on their way to 
Europe to spend the rest of their days in exile, unless 
a change of political fortunes should bring them par- 
don. For many years the state and nation will feel 
the results of this revolution. 

No doubt many in other countries are wondering what 
it was all about. It is not easy to say. Those of 
us who were witnesses of the movement often won- 
dered what the real motives were. The avowed motive 
was to overthrow the dictatorship and reestablish a 
constitutional government. This was the ideal that 
animated the people and awakened in them an en- 
thusiasm seldom seen in the history of the world. That 
there were on the part of the leaders selfish and un- 
worthy political motives there can be no doubt. But 
what interests us here is to note some of the religious 
aspects of the revolution. 

The revolution of October, 1930, brought into power 
a provisional president who, in 1925, had led the fight 
against the attempt of the Catholic Church to be recog- 
nized as the religion of the majority and to put re- 
ligious teaching into the public schools. It is said 
that he has one son named Calvin and another named 
Luther. A short time after coming into power, how- 
ever, he issued a decree permitting religious teaching 


R EVOLUTIONS have become so common in South 
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in the public schools. Later, when the great monu- 
ment, the Christ of the Corcovado, was dedicated in 
Rio, he did so much for the church that he received 
the blessing from the Pope brought by his direct per- 
sonal representative. There are those who feel that 
the tragedy that has come to the Brazilian nation was 
in great part due to this arrogant idolatry in making 
a Christ of cement, and bowing down and worshipping 
it. It is not for us to judge, but we do know that the 
Word of God teaches that the curse of God shall fall on 
all forms of idolatry. 


But the greatest and most shameful manifestations 
of idolatry were seen in connection with the patron 
saint of the nation. In times of stress, the people show 
their real religious convictions. Our city was the cen- 
ter of military operations in this part of the state, and 
we saw the coming and going of many volunteers and 
regular soldiers. Almost without exception they had 
a medallion of the patron saint, Our Lady of the Ap- 
pearing, pinned on their shirts. When the first group 
of seven hundred soldiers arrived there were speeches 
of welcome and great festivities. An officer spoke rep- 
resenting the battalion. ‘With great eloquence he ex- 
claimed: “Our Lady of the Appearing came at the 
head of our battalion and she will always be in our 
quarters!” The local priest, after blessing the flag, 
etc., of a battalion of volunteers organized here, said 
in a speech which he made to encourage the soldiers: 
“Our Lady of the Appearing is here in our temple, and 
she will pour out the blessing of peace and give us 
the victory!’’ Another battalion organized among 
the students of a priests’ school in the city of Sao 
Paulo was sent away with these words from the priest 
who directed the organization: “Our Lady of the 
Parting take you and Our Lady of the Appearing 
bring you safely home!” During the revolution a great 
open-air Mass was held in the square in front of the 
principal cathedral in the city of Sao Paulo with the 
intention of thus bringing about the victory. Tens of 
thousands of people were present. The highest au- 
thority in the church of this state presided. Not one 
word was said in praise of Jesus, but across the en- 
tire front of the church there was a banner on which 
was written in letters that could be read blocks away: 
“OUR LADY OF THE APPEARING, SAVE 
BRAZIL.” The great multitude of people present 
were asked to make this prayer to their patron saint. 
When the host was elevated the military band present 
played the national anthem. On the eighth of Sep- 
tember, the archbishop of Sao Paulo, the highest re- 
ligious authority in the state, made an appeal through 
the press and radio to the cardinal and all the re- 
ligious authorities of the nation. Nothing was said 
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about humbling themselves and asking God to give 
them peace. All that he wrote was to exalt the church 
and the clergy. He closed his appeal, with these 
words: “At the feet of Our Lady of the Appearing, 
most excellent Patroness of Brazil, let us deposit our 
hopes, our state, our Brazil!” 

But you may be asking, who this Lady of the Ap- 
pearing is. She is not the Virgin Mary. There is 
no similarity between the beautiful character of the 
humble Virgin and that of this imaginary personage 
that the people worship. Our Lady of the Appearing 
is an image of black wood which is said to have been 
discovered in a river near a little town between Sao 
Paulo and Rio. It was set up in a church and has 
become the greatest shrine of idolatry in Brazil. About 
two years ago she was made the patron saint of the 
nation. A great majority of the Catholic people have 
a picture or a medallion of her in their homes and she 
is invoked on all occasions. Thus it is to the image 
of this personage that has never existed and will never 
exist except in the imagination of the people that the 
Catholic Church in Brazil would deliver the people. 

In time of war in all countries the church has at- 
tempted to bring what spiritual comfort she could to 
the soldiers. So far as we were able to see, however, 
the Catholic Church in Brazil did little for the spiritual 
comfort of the men engaged in the war. She was rather 
one unit of the fighting forces. From the highest 
authority to the humblest priest she was heart and soul 
engaged in war. Impassioned appeals were made from 


the pulpits for men to enlist and for the people to sup- 
port them. In an appeal sent out to the nation for sup- 
port of other states by the leaders in this state, the list 
was headed by the name of the archbishop of Sao 
Paulo. When a campaign was initiated to raise gold 
for the support of the cause by the offering of the peo- 
ple, the church in Sao Paulo headed the list with an 
offering of twenty pounds. 

Pure gold crucifixes studded with diamonds were 
given by bishops. One bishop organized an entire bat- 
talion and personally delivered it to the military au- 
thorities in the capital. The standards of all the bat- 
talions organized were blessed by the church. 

And what of the end? An inglorious defeat. Debts 
that will burden the people for many years. . Hatreds 
that will live for many generations. All the principal 
political and military leaders are in exile. Our Lady 
of the Appearing, in whom they trusted for victory, 
is hurriedly rescued from the invading Federal forces 
and hidden in a church in Sao Paulo. But Rome, de- 
feated in one sector, is always ready to rise in an- 
other. She has now transferred all her energies to the 
political field. Last Sunday a great political mass 
meeting was held in the principal cathedral of Rio, 
presided over by the representative of the Pope in 
Brazil, D. Sebastiao Leme. 

The day has come for the evangelical forces to go 
forward in Brazil to give to this poor struggling nation 
the gospel of peace and love and salvation. 





Mary Belle Simmons Shelby 


By MRS. R. C. MORROW 


N NOVEMBER 28, 1932, Mexican soil was 
QO again honored with the earthly remains of an- 

other veteran of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church—Mrs. Mary Belle Simmons Shelby, wife of 
Rev. James O. Shelby. 

First, there was Dr. Graybill, buried in Linares of 
our old field. Then, last year, Miss Dysart in Morelia, 
the capital of Michoacan, where she and the Shelbys 
worked so faithfully with the Coppedges and Miss 
Sutherland to help break down fanaticism. There 
Margaret Shelby was insulted and ridiculed both on 
the street and in school, because she was a Protestant 
foreigner. Now even priests are patients in the hos- 
pital and praise Dr. Coppedge’s work. So greatly has 
God blessed the faithful perseverance of the mission- 
aries. 

_ Dr. Graybill, Miss Dysart, and Mrs. Shelby were 
intimately associated in founding what is now the 
Independent Presbytery of the Frontier. Dr. Graybill 
was Mrs. Shelby’s uncle. She visited him in Linares 
when she was a girl, and there she met Mr. Shelby. 
It is not often that a missionary volunteers with eyes 
open to difficulties and hardships. New missionaries 





usually have to undergo a period of disillusionment, 
disappointment, and sometimes despair. 

Whether or not the circumstances of her coming into 
the work had any effect on ‘““Mariquita” (as the Mexi- 
cans lovingly called her), certain it is that she never 
faltered nor wavered in her path of duty, when less 
valiant souls often slacked. Her staunch faith, her 
cheerfulness in hardship and suffering, her devotion 
to husband, children, and work were remarkable. 

The Mexican Mission has always been a Gideon’s 
Band—just one or two missionaries at each post. 
There was a time (before the women had a vote) when 
Mr. Shelby was the only voting member of the Mis- 
sion. And there have been many times, when he has 
been out on a preaching tour, that Mrs. Shelby has 
held a lonely vigil at her station. 

Sometimes she would accompany him in the cov- 
ered wagon over mountain trails, sleeping in the open 
under a canopy of stars. She used to take along the 
folding organ, and she played and sang joyfully the 
gospel hymns to ears that had never heard such music 
before. 

Up in the mountains of Tamaulipas, at a place called 
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Tula, she did not have the care of a physician, nor 
any woman friend of her own nationality. The only 
recourse in their illnesses was the library of a doctor 
who had fled from the rebels. Most of his books were 
in French. 

The bandits stole her wedding presents, her precious 
Mason fruit jars with their contents, and their food 
supplies. In fact, she suffered almost every hard- 
ship to which mortals are subject but she retained 
to the very last a buoyant, sweet spirit. She had the 
mind of Christ. Truly for her to live was Christ, 
to die was gain. 

At her funeral, Sr. Eleazer Perez, pastor of the oldest 
and most important Presbyterian Church of Mexico, 
spoke glowingly and in the very highest terms of the 
magnificent influence that Mrs. Shelby had exerted 
wherever she had worked, and he felt that her noble 
life will live forever in those who have received the 
Light from her. It was Sr. Perez who helped to lay 
away little James in Mercedes, Texas, fifteen years 
ago; and it was fitting that he should pay this tribute 
to James’ mother. 

In looking back, it seems that the Shelbys had more 
than their share of blazing trails. They even went 
to Cuba and worked successfully during part of the 
time that we had to refugee from Mexico. They 





February, 1933 


opened up our work in Morelia, making it possible to 
establish a hospital. When it got on its feet, they 
moved to Uruapan, graciously paving the way for 
others to follow. 

Mrs. Shelby set up housekeeping in so many dif- 
ferent places and made friends and converts in so 
many communities and took so many Mexicans under 
her wing, that we can almost compare her to St. Paul— 
like him, she learned in whatsoever estate she was, to 
be content. 

In her last illness, she was so splendid that every- 
body remarked on her. She witnessed for Christ on 
her deathbed. Her nurse remarked to a friend, “I 
want that kind of religion, for I have to die some day.” 


She never flinched, 
She held to the right, 
She finished her course, 
She fought a good fight. 


She sheltered the friendless 
Time after time, 
In four short words: 
Her life was SUBLIME. 
The Old Guard is passing one by one. Who will 
follow in their train? 





The Mission passed the following resolution: 


Since God has called into his immediate presence our 
dear friend and companion in service, Mrs. James O. 
Shelby, we wish to offer this testimony as to what her 
life has meant to us and others who have come under 
the influence of her lovable personality and have felt 
the inspiration of her beautiful character and life, so 
completely consecrated to the work of her Master. 


Her deep love for husband and children and perform- 
ance of the duties of wife and mother in making a 
happy and attractive home seems scarcely to have given 
her less time for visiting the poor, the neglected, and 
the miserable, wherever they might be, and for in- 
numerable services to the church. 


Her relations to her servants were unusual, marked 
by love and mutual devotion. The servants felt the 
force of her own pure life and were converted. 


The sick of all classes, the bereaved who needed her 
counsel or cheering presence, the poor, the outcasts of 
society, in their sin and abject condition, the forgotten 
prisoners in the jail or penitentiary, were all objects 
of her broad charity, the yearning of her tender heart 
and her kind ministrations. 


She rarely knew anyone for more than a few days 
without having held up the shining face of our blessed 


Death of Mrs. James O. Shelby 


of the Mexican Mission 


Saviour, in whom Mrs. Shelby found all, and to whom 
she gave all. 

Her hospitality seemed unbounded, every missionary 
who entered her home felt the charm of her welcome 
and shared the good fellowship of the family. She had 
a genius for anticipating every want. Many of the 
poor Indians, even the unkempt and the uncultured, 
passed nights. under her roof and sat down with the 
family at her generous table. 

She was an untiring church worker. It is scarcely 
possible to recall that she missed a service when well 
enough to go anywhere. For weeks and months to- 
gether, she would give every afternoon to visiting the 
poor and trying to bring them to a saving knowledge 
of Christ. She played the organ and led the music in 
almost every church she attended. She taught her 
Sunday-school class with unfailing regularity. 

Truly God’s Providence was mysterious and inscruta- 
ble in taking from our midst such a valuable and much- 
needed worker. However, we can always remember 
her unwavering faith, the unflinching heroism with 
which she bore every hardship, and the.joy with which 
she sacrificed herself for her Master, for family, and 
for friends, even though the humblest and poorest. 
Surely we can thank God for such a spirit as was Mrs. 
Shelby’s, and take up her task with courage renewed 
by the force of her example. 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. P. D. MILLER, Editor 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 








ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—January 1, 1932........... $243,215.84 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—January 1. 1933........... 180,130.38 
Spmeremme FOr Wie MAORINS. £2. ccc cece $. 63,085.46 
Total—actual appropriations for 1932-33 Budget........ $388,836.00 

Amount received—applicable to Budget through Decem- 
as Oe eye. cid cie wh bees te ceeesses 180,130.38 

Balance needed to pay the appropriations through March, 
Re se ee celts walggrng oes 6 $208,705.62 


Note:—All appropriations for the current year were reduced an average of twenty 
per cent April ist, 1932. All payments on appropriations, both to the field and office 
force due December 31st, were cut 25%. 

If the present rate of decrease in Assembly’s Home Mission Receipts continues, 
further drastic reductions in payments to workers and office force will be necessary 
before the end of the church year. 


Home Mission Salute 
To the Synod of Appalachia 


Dedicated to Those Who Work and to Those Who Give 


This month we salute the Synod of Appalachia, comprised of the four Presbyteries of 
Abingdon, Asheville, Holston, and Knoxville. Here we have the only white Synod in the Gen- 
eral Assembly which does not take its name from some state. Appalachia, of course, took its 
name from the great Appalachian Mountain System, the major portion of which is within its 
boundaries. In 1915 this new Synod was organized by grouping together the mountain sec- 
tions of North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. Outside of about a half dozen 
larger cities, most of this vast area was Home Mission territory in 1915. Much of it remains 
so to-day, and the articles which follow give some idea of the triumphs of the gospel among 
the fine people of this mountain country. 

Within the Synod of Appalachia lie the most beautiful mountain playgrounds of America. 
Lovers of beauty have exhausted the language to pay tribute to the scenery found among these 
towering hills. They are rich in minerals and clad with priceless forests. In the fertile val- 
leys that parallel these ranges lives a fine class of substantial farming and cattle-grazing people, 
while the poorer and hardier mountain man has pushed his way up the small creeks and far 
out upon the ranges. Here one will find much of native intelligence and culture in close prox- 
imity to much superstition, ignorance, and sin. Bringing the Light of God into these hills 
has been the glorious mission of some of the noblest souls our Church has ever produced. 
Some of these have meant so much in the life of the writer that he can hardly refrain from 
a roll call of mountain heroes of the Faith. Their works are known, and a generation of 
Spiritual sons and daughters will rise up to call them blessed. 

So extensive are the mission projects of this Synod that we shall be compelled to divide 
the material for our Salute. Abingdon and Asheville Presbyteries appear in this section, while 
Holston and Knoxville will occupy the same space next month. We are grateful to all those 
who have contributed the articles which follow. We are under special obligation to Rev. James 
M. Smith, D. D., Big Stone Gap, Virginia, for assembling all the material and pictures for 
both these issues. 

The Home Mission family, from El Paso to the Chesapeake, salute our brethren of Ap- 
palachia, and pray God’s continued rich blessing upon every one of them. 
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Home Missions in the Synod of Appalachia 


By REV. R. F. CAMPBELL, D. D., Chairman Committee on Synod’s Work 


The Synod of Appala- 
chia has had a remark- 
able growth since its or- 
ganization in 1915, due 
largely to its Home Mis- 
sion activity. Compar- 
ing the fifteen years im- 
mediately following with 
the fifteen years immedi- 
ately preceding the erec- 
tion of the synod, we 
find the following re- 
sults: Additions to the 
churches in this territory 
on examination during 
the years 1901 to 1915, 

7,585, while from 1916 
Rev. R. F. Campbell, D. D. to 1930 the additions 
were 18,272, an increase over the former period of 
140 per cent; additions by certificate 13,560 in the 
latter period compared with 7,535 in the former, an 
increase of 77 per cent. For the fifteen years pre- 
ceding the erection of the synod the contributions to 
the benevolent causes totaled $636,342. For the fifteen 
years following the erection the total was $3,382,530, 
an increase of 431 per cent. 

When we compare its growth with that of the other 
synods in the number of communicants, we find that 
it stands third in the list, being outdistanced by Florida 
and West Virginia. When we consider that part of 
Appalachia’s original territory was afterwards ceded 
to West Virginia, the slight margin in favor of West 
Virginia is accounted for, and the two synods are neck 
and neck in rate of growth. 

The Synod of Appalachia was projected with two 





main objectives in view—the vigorous prosecution of 
Home Missions and the maintenance and expansion of 
Christian Education. 

At the initial meeting in the First Church, Bristol, 
November 2-4, 1915, the synod elected a synodical su- 
perintendent of Home Missions and a synodical evan- 
gelist, and recommended that each of its presbyteries 
secure the services of a presbyterial superintendent of 
Home Missions. Rev. J. W. Tyler, D. D., served as 
synodical superintendent, and Rev. Frank Hunt as 
synodical evangelist until 1918. Rev. Hugh Hudson 
followed Dr. Tyler as synodical superintendent, be- 
ginning his work May 1, 1918, which was cut short 
by his untimely death October 18, 1918. 

The list of synodical superintendents since that time 
is as follows: Rev. Lynn R. Walker, D. D., 1919- 
1921; Rev. Dabney R. Carson, D. D., 1922-1925; Rev. 
E. M. Craig, D. D., 1926-1928. 

Since Dr. Craig’s death in 1928 there has been no 
synodical superintendent, but the work of Home Mis- 
sions has been vigorously prosecuted in the presby- 
teries under the leadership of the presbyterial superin- 
tendents and Home Mission Committees. 

At the meeting in November, 1921, the Synod’s Work 
Committee was created, operating through five sub- 
committees as follows: Home Missions, Educational 
Institutions, Evangelism, Religious Education and 
Stewardship. The business of the sessions of synod 
has been greatly facilitated by the creation of the Work 
Committee, and confusion has been forestalled by the 
co-ordination of the various branches of the work. 

“By their fruits shall ye know them.” The erec- 
tion of the Synod of Appalachia has been abundantly 
vindicated by the results. 

Asheville, N.C. 





BINGDON Presbytery lies in one of the most 
interesting sections of the United States, taking 
in fourteen counties that make the southwestern 

point of Virginia. It is mountainous country of 

glorious scenery. In its valleys, of exquisite loveli- 
ness, and on many of its wide rolling mountain up- 
lands ‘of transcendant beauty are some of the finest 
farming and grazing lands on earth. In_ timber, 
minerals, and hydro-electric power, it has practically 
inexhaustible resources. Close to three hundred and 
fifty thousand people live in these fourteen counties, 
and less than seven thousand of them are members 
of the Presbyterian Church. In its liveable towns and 
better-class farming sections are thousands of the 
highest type of cultured Christian citizens. In these 
same towns'and same farming sections are other thou- 
sands of poorer and more backward people. In the 
hills and hollows, along the creeks, in remote moun- 


Home Missions in Abingdon Presbytery 


By REV.-G. A. WILSON, Jr., D. D., Member Abingdon Home Mission Committee 


tain fastnesses, are other thousands bred of the purest 
Anglo-Saxon stock. 

This territory, a part of the great Mississippi drain- 
age basis, was the first portion of the Mississippi Val- 
ley to be discovered by the English in 1654. In it 
weré planted the first English-speaking settlements on 
Mississippi waters in the early seventeen forties. Fol- 
lowing the French and Indian War, great numbers of 
settlers, predominantly Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, came 
here to drive a wedge far into the savage western wil- 
derness—the main base of operations from which were 
carried on those subsequent movements that brought all 
the great Southwest into the United States. The bulk 
of the present population are descendants of this pioneer 
stock. Perhaps the majority are descended from Pres- 
byterian pioneers, yet the overwhelming majority now 
are, and for generations have been, affiliated with 
other denominations or else are wholly unchurched. 
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The new Miller Presbyterian Church, Scott County, Virginia, Rev. Dan H. Graham, pastor 


The first churches established were Presbyterian, and 
some of these original Presbyterian churches, built of 
logs in the wilderness and attended by hunting-shirted 
worshippers with muskets on their shoulders, are now 
the backbone of Abingdon Presbytery. In two of the 
largest counties there is, however, no Presbyterian 
church or Presbyterian work of any sort. In another 
there is but one church, a tiny church at the county 
seat, without a pastor, and no Presbyterian minister 
in the county. In three others there is but one Pres- 
byterian minister, each serving two or more churches 
and various preaching points. In the remaining seven 
counties Presbyterianism is represented by from two 
to four ministers per county, with the main strength 
in the county-seat towns, and several fine old country 
churches. In every county there are numerous com- 
munities with a crying need for the pure gospel and 
for adequate church facilities where the doors are wide 
open for the Presbyterian Church to enter. 

During the past thirty years there has been marked, 
growth in Presbyterian strength in this land that once 
was and ought now to be predominantly Presbyterian. 
This growth began when Rev. George H. Gilmer and 
some other ministers began to build a far-reaching con- 
structive Home Mission program and the Synod of Vir- 
ginia sent Rev. Robert Dabney Carson into Abingdon 
Presbytery as a synodical evangelist. In the develop- 
ment of this program some missions, established in 
virgin fields, have grown into self-supporting churches 
with mission outposts of their own. Others, still re- 
quiring aid from Home Mission funds, have promise 
of ultimate self-support. Others, which probably will 


never be self-sustaining, richly merit continued as- 
sistance because of the great good they are accomplish- 
ing. The salvation of souls, the enrichment of life, 
and the enlargement of capacity for service wrought 
out through this Home Mission program will be fully 
revealed only when the books of heaven are opened, 
but that these beneficent results already obtained have 
justified the cost many, many times over is abundantly 
manifest to any thoughtful observer. 


In former years a prominent feature of the program 
was the Home Mission day school, financed wholly or 
in part by Home Mission funds. Numerous small 
neighborhood schools were established and operated in 
communities where children were suffering from lack 
of school facilities. The extension of the state system 
has gradually overtaken this need so that in recent 
years the policy of withdrawing from secular school 
work has been in effect, and this phase of the pro- 
gram is now almost completed as far as the Home Mis- 
sion Committee is concerned. ‘Three schools, however, 
that were fostered under Home Mission auspices, will 
be continued by the presbytery, but under the direction 
and control of the Committee on Schools and Orphan- 
ages. They are the Grundy Presbyterian School, 
founded by Rev. Frank Clark, in Buchanan County, 
the Foster Falls Industrial School for Girls in Wythe, 
and the Lewiscot School at the corner of Lee, Wise, 
and Scott counties, fathered by Dr. George H. Gilmer 
and Rev. James M. Smith, respectively. In each of 
these schools a considerable number of orphan chil- 
dren are being cared for and Christian education is 








Home Missions in the Synod of Appalachia 


By REV. R. F. CAMPBELL, D. D., Chairman Committee on Synod’s Work 


The Synod of Appala- 
chia has had a remark- 
able growth since its or- 
ganization in 1915, due 
largely to its Home Mis- 
sion activity. Compar- 
ing the fifteen years im- 
mediately following with 
the fifteen years immedi- 
ately preceding the erec- 
tion of the synod, we 
find the following re- 
sults: Additions to the 
churches in this territory 
on examination during 
the years 1901 to 1915, 

7,585, while from 1916 
Rev. R. F. Campbell, D. D. to 1930 the additions 
were 18,272, an increase over the former period of 
140 per cent; additions by certificate 13,560 in the 
latter period compared with 7,535 in the former, an 
increase of 77 per cent. For the fifteen years pre- 
ceding the erection of the synod the contributions to 
the benevolent causes totaled $636,342. For the fifteen 
years following the erection the total was $3,382,530, 
an increase of 431 per cent. 

When we compare its growth with that of the other 
synods in the number of communicants, we find that 
it stands third in the list, being outdistanced by Florida 
and West Virginia. When we consider that part of 
Appalachia’s original territory was afterwards ceded 
to West Virginia, the slight margin in favor of West 
Virginia is accounted for, and the two synods are neck 
and neck in rate of growth. 

The Synod of Appalachia was projected with two 





main objectives in view—the vigorous prosecution of 
Home Missions and the maintenance and expansion of 
Christian Education. 

At the initial meeting in the First Church, Bristol, 
November 2-4, 1915, the synod elected a synodical su- 
perintendent of Home Missions and a synodical evan- 
gelist, and recommended that each of its presbyteries 
secure the services of a presbyterial superintendent of 
Home Missions. Rev. J. W. Tyler, D. D., served as 
synodical superintendent, and Rev. Frank Hunt as 
synodical evangelist until 1918. Rev. Hugh Hudson 
followed Dr. Tyler as synodical superintendent, be- 
ginning his work May 1, 1918, which was cut short 
by his untimely death October 18, 1918. 

The list of synodical superintendents since that time 
is as follows: Rev. Lynn R. Walker, D. D., 1919- 
1921; Rev. Dabney R. Carson, D. D., 1922-1925; Rev. 
E. M. Craig, D. D., 1926-1928. 

Since Dr. Craig’s death in 1928 there has been no 
synodical superintendent, but the work of Home Mis- 
sions has been vigorously prosecuted in the presby- 
teries under the leadership of the presbyterial superin- 
tendents and Home Mission Committees. 

At the meeting in November, 1921, the Synod’s Work 
Committee was created, operating through five sub- 
committees as follows: Home Missions, Educational 
Institutions, Evangelism, Religious Education and 
Stewardship. The business of the sessions of synod 
has been greatly facilitated by the creation of the Work 
Committee, and confusion has been forestalled by the 
co-ordination of the various branches of the work. 

“By their fruits shall ye know them.” The erec- 
tion of the Synod of Appalachia has been abundantly 
vindicated by the results. 

Asheville, N.C. 





interesting sections of the United States, taking 

in fourteen counties that make the southwestern 
point of Virginia. It is mountainous country of 
glorious scenery. In its valleys, of exquisite loveli- 
ness, and on many of its wide rolling mountain up- 
lands of transcendant beauty are some of the finest 
farming and grazing lands on earth. In timber, 
minerals, and hydro-electric power, it has practically 
inexhaustible resources. Close to three hundred and 
fifty thousand people live in these fourteen counties, 
and less than seven thousand of them are members 
of the Presbyterian Church. In its liveable towns and 
better-class farming sections are thousands of the 
highest type of cultured Christian citizens. In these 
same towns'and same farming sections are other thou- 
sands of poorer and more backward people. In the 
hills and hollows, along the creeks, in remote moun- 
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Home Missions in Abingdon Presbytery 


By REV. G. A. WILSON, Jr., D. D., Member Abingdon Home Mission Committee 


tain fastnesses, are other thousands bred of the purest 
Anglo-Saxon stock. 

This territory, a part of the great Mississippi drain- 
age basis, was the first portion of the Mississippi Val- 
ley to be discovered by the English in 1654. In it 
weré planted the first English-speaking settlements on 
Mississippi waters in the early seventeen forties. Fol- 
lowing the French and Indian War, great numbers of 
settlers, predominantly Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, came 
here to drive a wedge far into the savage western wil- 
derness—the main base of operations from which were 
carried on those subsequent movements that brought all 
the great Southwest into the United States. The bulk 
of the present population are descendants of this pioneer 
stock. Perhaps the majority are descended from Pres- 
byterian pioneers, yet the overwhelming majority now 
are, and for generations have been, affiliated with 
other denominations or else are wholly unchurched. 
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The new Miller Presbyterian Church, Scott County, Virginia. Rev. Dan H. Graham, pastor 


The first churches established were Presbyterian, and 
some of these original Presbyterian churches, built of 


logs in the wilderness and attended by hunting-shirted 
worshippers with muskets on their shoulders, are now 


the backbone of Abingdon Presbytery. In two of the 
largest counties there is, however, no Presbyterian 
church or Presbyterian work of any sort. In another 
there is but one church, a tiny church at the county 
seat, without a pastor, and no Presbyterian minister 
in the county. In three others there is but one Pres- 
byterian minister, each serving two or more churches 
and various preaching points. In the remaining seven 
counties Presbyterianism is represented by from two 
to four ministers per county, with the main strength 
in the county-seat towns, and several fine old country 
churches. In every county there are numerous com- 
munities with a crying need for the pure gospel and 
for adequate church facilities where the doors are wide 
open for the Presbyterian Church to enter. 

During the past thirty years there has been marked, 
growth in Presbyterian strength in this land that once 
was and ought now to be predominantly Presbyterian. 
This growth began when Rev. George H. Gilmer and 
some other ministers began to build a far-reaching con- 
structive Home Mission program and the Synod of Vir- 
ginia sent Rev. Robert Dabney Carson into Abingdon 
Presbytery as a synodical evangelist. In the develop- 
ment of this program some missions, established in 
virgin fields, have grown into self-supporting churches 
with mission outposts of their own. Others, still re- 
quiring aid from Home Mission funds, have promise 
of ultimate self-support. Others, which probably will 


never be self-sustaining, richly merit continued as- 
sistance because of the great good they are accomplish- 
ing. The salvation of souls, the enrichment of life, 
and the enlargement of capacity for service wrought 
out through this Home Mission program will be fully 
revealed only when the books of heaven are opened, 
but that these beneficent results already obtained have 
justified the cost many, many times over is abundantly 
manifest to any thoughtful observer. 


In former years a prominent feature of the program 
was the Home Mission day school, financed wholly or 
in part by Home Mission funds. Numerous small 
neighborhood schools were established and operated in 
communities where children were suffering from lack 
of school facilities. The extension of the state system 
has gradually overtaken this need so that in recent 
years the policy of withdrawing from secular school 
work has been in effect, and this phase of the pro- 
gram is now almost completed as far as the Home Mis- 
sion Committee is concerned. ‘Three schools, however, 
that were fostered under Home Mission auspices, will 
be continued by the presbytery, but under the direction 
and control of the Committee on Schools and Orphan- 
ages. They are the Grundy Presbyterian School, 
founded by Rev. Frank Clark, in Buchanan County, 
the Foster Falls Industrial School for Girls in Wythe, 
and the Lewiscot School at the corner of Lee, Wise, 
and Scott counties, fathered by Dr. George H. Gilmer 
and Rev. James M. Smith, respectively. In each of 
these schools a considerable number of orphan chil- 
dren are being cared for and Christian education is 
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Vacation Bible School at Jaspar, Virginia, in the Wild Cat Valley of Lee County 


provided for them and for other underprivileged boys 
and girls. 

In 1908 Rev. Frank Clark, fresh from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, went to Buchanan County to give 
his life to the mountain people. Unless Dr. Carson 
had previously visited this county on some evangelistic 
journey, it is probable that prior to the coming of Mr. 
Clark no Presbyterian preacher had ever preached on 
Buchanan County soil. Certainly no Presbyterian peo- 
ple were indigenous to it. He and Dr. Carson con- 
ducted the first service together in the open under the 
shade of a tree. Mr. Clark made his headquarters at 
Grundy, where the courthouse, a store, and a few dwell- 
ings stood on a small stretch of level ground in the 
junction of two clear and beautiful mountain streams. 
He began teaching school in a one-room house with 
slab benches. His school has developed into a modern 
plant worth thousands of dollars, with brick dormi- 
tories and other buildings. Hundreds of mountain boys 
and girls have been educated there. A large num- 
ber have joined the Presbyterian Church. Many of his 
ormer pupils are now successful men and women, in 
ositions of large responsibility and usefulness. Grundy 
as developed into a promising town. A modern state 
high school has come. Dr. Clark has entered into a 
cooperative arrangement with the state school whereby 
children from many communities may secure the ad- 
vantages of Christian environment and home life in 
his plant, and high school education from the state- 
paid instructors. Dr. Clark has preached all over 
Buchanan County, has established Sunday schools, and 
has organized churches. He is still running his school 
and is still preaching all over the county. 

Rev. H. M. Wilson is now resident pastor of a brick 
church founded and built by Dr. Clark at Grundy, 
serves several other churches in the county, and 
preaches at Sunday-school houses and chapels. The 
work done in the past twenty-five years has estab- 
lished the Presbyterian Church in the affections and 
esteem of Buchanan County people. These two min- 
isters, aided by the reduced school force, are heroically 
holding the ground won and working day and night 
to advance. If two or three more preachers of the 











right sort could be supported to carry on with them, 
it is probable that in another ten years the Presbyterian 
Church would be the strongest and most influential in 
the county. 

Dr. George H. Gilmer, while pastor of Draper’s Val- 
ley Church where he was born and reared, served for 
some years as Chairman of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee in Abingdon Presbytery and then became full- 
time superintendent. For over twenty years, as chair- 
man and superintendent, he devoted himself unstint- 
edly to the service of Home Missions. Under his able 
leadership such churches as Welch, now in the Synod 
of West Virginia, Norton, Big Stone Gap, and Galax 
grew from struggling missions into influential self-sup- 
porting churches. Old churches that were weak and 
dying were revived and launched on new careers of use- 
fulness. Extensive new fields, notably in Carroll and 
Wise Counties, with promise of self-supporting churches 
of the future, were developed. All of which is a most 
inadequate summary of the results of Dr. Gilmer’s 
sacrificial and devoted labors. 

Rev. James M. Smith, graduating from Union Sem- 
inary in 1912, came in that year to Wise County, his 
life dedicated to service among the mountain folk of 
the Cumberlands. There is no more consecrated and 
indefatigable worker in the Presbyterian Church than 
James M. Smith. Far and wide throughout the Vir- 
ginia Cumberlands he is known and loved. In 1928 
he succeeded Dr. Gilmer as superintendent, and for 
four years with unflagging zeal, tireless energy, and 
great efficiency gave himself unsparingly to the arduous 
and exacting duties of that office. They were hard and 
trying years. Retrenchment was enforced by decreas- 
ing contributions in the increasing hard times. In the 
spring of 1932, presbytery reluctantly yielded to the 
inevitable and abolished the office of superintendent be- 
cause of lack of funds, and Mr. Smith returned to his 
old field as a Home Mission worker, where he preaches 
and labors over a radius of some thirty miles in 
churches, chapels, and schoolhouses, many of which 
he was instrumental in building. In spite of financial 
retrenchment, some notable advances were made during 
Mr. Smith’s superintendency. In Dickenson County, 
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where no Presbyterian work had ever been attempted, 
Rev. Thomas K. Mowbray was stationed to open a 
virgin field. Mr, Mowbray has met with large suc- 
cess among these open-minded, honest-hearted, intelli- 
gent people of the Dickenson County mountains. 
Within three years he has organized one church, built 
one church, has another in process of erection, and has 
established a number of successful Sunday schools. 
He is carrying forward an evangelistic and instruc- 
tional program that promises large results. 

Space does not, unfortunately, permit mention of 
many of the workers whose devoted and sacrificial lives 
have carried on Abingdon Presbytery’s extensive Home 
Mission program. Reference must be made to at least 
one, a woman of force, of sense, of piety, of tact, of 
devoted spirit, who for many years in season and out 
has given of herself, of her time, of her strength, of 
her money to bring the blessings of Presbyterianism to 
mountain folks in a certain section of Wise County— 
Mrs. Mary Martin. Church organizations, church 
buildings, Sunday schools, young people’s societies, en- 
riched lives of boys and girls, of men and women are 
her reward. 

Congregational Home Missions, with and without 
support from Presbytery’s funds, have been a most im- 
portant and fruitful phase of the program. Dr. W. 
W. Arrowwood, for some twenty years pastor of the 
Tazewell Church, has given himself unremittingly to 
Home Mission work in Tazewell County. In addition 
to outposts of his county-seat church, he has served as 
pastor of little churches at Cedar Bluff and Burke’s 
Garden and has developed missions at Richlands and 
Jewell Ridge into churches. The last two, together 
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with Cedar Bluff, now constitute a separate field 
manned by Rev. R. T. L. Liston, an energetic and 
enthusiastic home missionary, and one of the ablest 
and most.scholarly of the younger ministers in our 
Church. Old Glade Spring, a fine old congregation in 
a splendid farming area, has a large chapel work car- 
ried on over a long period of years. The Royal Oak 
Church at Marion inaugurated an outpost program un- 
der the pastorate of Rev. J. M. Sedgewick which has 
been developed during the ten years of the present 
pastorate by the erection of three new chapels in pre- 
viously unoccupied country communities. This work 
has been so successful that the chapel membership now 
equals or exceeds that of the town church proper and 
requires a full-time worker to carry it on. Most of the 
strong churches of the presbytery are doing this sort of 
thing to a greater or less extent. 

The Home Mission budget of the presbytery grew 
from around six hundred dollars in 1906 to around 
twenty-five thousand dollars at the peak of the late 
lamented prosperity. The depression has compelled a 
fifty per cent reduction at a time when crying needs 
and alluring opportunities call for advance all along 
the line. Right now fifty thousand dollars and more 
could be wisely invested yearly in Home Mission work 
in Abingdon Presbytery without the waste of a penny. 
The work has been supported by contributions from in- 
dividuals within and without the presbytery, by 
churches of the presbytery, from Synod of Virginia’s 
Home Mission funds up to 1915 when the presbytery 
was transferred to the Synod of Appalachia, and from 
the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee in Atlanta. 

Marion, Va. 





Fifty-Five Years a Home Mission Pastor 
By REV. JAMES M. SMITH 
(Dr. I. S. Anderson, the subject of the following sketch, died at his home at Rose Hill, Va, December 


20, 1932. 


No presentation of the 
Home Mission work of the 
Synod of Appalachia would 
be complete without some men- 
tion of the work of Rev: Isaac 
S. Anderson, D. D., pastor of 
the Mt. Carmel and Lee 
churches of Lee County, Vir- 
ginia. A photograph of Dr. 
Anderson and a picture of the 
new church building at Mt. 
Carmel, the fourth church 


Pe bes a ta site, accompany this article. 

ee Dr. Anderson is affection- 
ately called the “Bishop of Abingdon Presbytery.” He 
1s completing fifty-five years of continuous Home Mis- 


sion service in Lee County. He was the first white child 


building to be erected on this. 


Word of his passing came to the editor after this article was ready for the press.) 


to be born in the city of Bristol, Virginia-Tennessee. 
His father was a well-to-do banker, and at one time 
his people owned the entire site of the present city of 
Bristol. Dr. Anderson was educated at King Col- 
lege and Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
graduating in the Class of 1878, while the Seminary 
was at Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. He spent the win- 
ter of 1879-1880 as a post-graduate student at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City, and has been 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Divinity by King 
College. Upon the erection of the Synod of Appalachia 
and the adoption of his Alma Mater as the Synodical 
College for men, Dr. Anderson donated the present 
campus to the college, and the institution was moved 
from its old site on Fifth Street into its new quar- 
ters. He is a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
college and deeply interested in all of its affairs. 
During his last vacation as a seminary student in 
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the summer of 1877, he canvassed parts of Scott and 
Lee Counties of southwest Virginia as an agent for 
the American Bible Society. His father supplied him 
with a saddle horse and his stock of Bibles, and also 
paid his salary. He preached for the mountain peo- 
ple in his territory as he had opportunity. In August, 
1877, of this vacation, he preached at Lyons School- 
house near Natural Tunnel, Virginia. At the close of 
the service he noticed an old woman coming from the 
rear of the building to the front to speak to him, Her 
name was Mrs. McPike. She informed him that she 
had been at one time a member, of his Grandfather 
King’s church, but had lived in that section of the 
mountains for twenty years. She also stated that she 
had not heard a Presbyterian sermon during those 
twenty years, and that she had walked ten miles to 
hear him preach on that day. Then she said: “You 
have preached your sermon, now I am going to preach 
mine. The Day of Judgment will come, by and by, 
and the Methodists will come with their tens of thou- 
sands of saved souls and present them to the Lord. 
The Baptists also will come with their tens of thou- 
sands. When the Presbyterians are called they will 
come forward with a little handful. Then God Al- 
mighty will want to know what made the difference— 
why the Presbyterians did not bring more. Then I 
will rise up in Judgment and tell him that the Metho- 
dists and the Baptists went out into the country where 
the people were and the Presbyterians stuck along the 
railroad.” This sermon from the old lady proved to 
be his call to his field. Dr. Anderson has always 
said, “This was the first and best Home Mission ser- 
mon that I ever heard, and I determined, God being 
my helper, to go back to those people as soon as I 
got through the seminary. This I did and have 
never regretted that decision.” 


When Dr. Anderson came to Lee County in May, 
1878, there were no railroads in the county. For years 
he had to ride his horse one hundred miles to Bristol 
to take the train for presbytery and synod. When he 
was elected a commissioner to the General Assembly 
which met in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1883, he made 
the journey from his headquarters in Lee County to 
Lexington on his horse, and the trip required ten days 
each way. At the beginning of his labors there were 
only two Presbyterian families in his entire field, al- 
though the Mt. Carmel Church, with about sixty mem- 
bers, was at Boone’s Path, now Rose Hill, having 
been organized in 1822. Dr. Anderson did not begin 
preaching for this church until September, 1885, and 
he was installed as their half-time pastor on June 20, 
1886. From that time on to the present he has been 
the only Presbyterian minister to be permanently set- 
tled in Lee County. He was assisted during two vaca- 
tions by two seminary students, and for a brief time 
two other Presbyterian ministers were engaged as Home 
Mission workers in two coal operations in the northern 
part of Lee County. The out-post work of the Big 
Stone Gap Church has reached down for ten miles or 
more in the extreme eastern end of his county, and in 
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the Wild Cat Valley which is also a part of Lee County, 
but with these exceptions Dr. Anderson has labored 
alone for fifty-five years in an entire mountain county, 
By October, 1880, he succeded in organizing the Lee 
Church at Jonesville, with sixteen members. This con- 
gregation contained all the Presbyterians in his entire 
field at that time. 


By referring to the map of southwest Virginia it will 
be seen that Lee is the “peak” county of the state. It 
splits the states of Tennessee and Kentucky like a sharp 
wedge driven into this mountain territory until the 
point of the wedge toyches the intersection of the above 
state lines at Cumberland Gap. It also preserves for 
Virginia the beautiful Powell’s Valley, with its rolling 
blue grass pastures and fertile farming lands. Daniel 
Boone traversed the county in his search for the gate- 
way to Kentucky which he found at Cumberland Gap. 
He buried his son, James, a few miles south of the 
site of the Mt. Carmel Church, after he had been 
killed in a battle between a party of settlers, whom he 
was leading, and a war party of Indians. Dr. An- 
derson has traveled over this county, which is more 
than fifty miles long and about thirteen miles wide at 
its greatest width, in search for lost souls. In summer 
and winter, on foot and on his horse and in his buggy, 
since 1891 on the train, and in more recent years in 
his car with his faithful wife as his driver and con- 
stant companion, he has gone in and out among his 
people as their spirtual leader. It is very hard for 
young ministers of today to understand what he has 
experienced by way of hardships, exposure, and fatigue 
during these fifty-five years of faithful service. On one 
occasion he was caught out in a very severe snowstorm 
en route to one of his appointments on his horse. 
When he reached the home where he expected to spend 
the night, he found that his boots were frozen to his 
stirrups, and it was necessary for his host to break them 
loose with a piece of stovewood before he could dis- 
mount. Thanks to the knowledge of his friends, who 
were thoroughly aware of the serious danger he was in, 
his frozen feet were soon plunged into a large tub of 
ice water placed on the opposite side of the room from 
the blazing log fire, and he was prevented from trying 
to thaw them at the hearth, which he naturally felt in- 
clined to do, 


It is interesting to note that Dr. Anderson’s field was 
under the jurisdiction of Holston Presbytery, which 
was then in the Synod of Nashville, when he began 
his work in 1878. Later Holston Presbytery became a 
part of the Synod of Tennessee. The General Assem- 
bly of 1892 transferred the Lee County churches to 
the Presbytery of Abingdon of the Synod of Virginia. 
Dr. Anderson relates that the Presbytery of Abingdon 
met that spring in the Bethel Church near Abingdon. 
His churches were enrolled in the new presbytery, but 
some of the “giants of those days” engaged in a very 
heated debate over the question of whether he, the pas- 
tor of these churches so received by. direction of the 
General Assembly, should be examined as he was re- 
ceived into the presbytery or not. The interesting de- 
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Above—Mount Carmel Church, Rose Hill, Virginia 
Below—Lee Church, Jonesville, Virginia. 


bate continued for about one hour and neither side 
seemed to have the advantage. Dr. Anderson was then 


requested to state his views to the presbytery on the - 


question. He arose and said that he happened to re- 
member that Mark Twain had said that “the tail goes 
with the hide.” He thought, therefore, since the Gen- 


eral Assembly had transferred by an official act his 
churches to the Presbytery of Abingdon, he, their pas- 
tor, being the “tail” should go with the “hide.” This 
witty remark ended the debate at once and Dr. An- 
derson was received into the Presbytery of Abingdon 
without the usual examinations. 
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When the Synod of Appalachia was erected in 1915, 
the Presbytery of Abingdon became a part of the new 
synod, and the Lee County churches found themselves 
in their fourth synod. We see here an unusual situa- 
tion. Dr. Anderson and his churches have belonged to 
two different presbyteries—Holston and Abingdon; and 
four different Synods—Nashville, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Appalachia. Yet the geographical location of these 
congregations has never changed. 

Dr. Anderson’s ministry has been a deeply spiritual 
one. He has been a real shepherd among his people. 
He is the best-known and most-highly-esteemed citizen 
of Lee County today. His families report after his 
departure from a pastoral visit to their homes that they 
have felt an angel from heaven had been in their 
midst. Invariably he conducts family worship in these 
homes during his visits. He comes to the home with 


a definite purpose in view to help the members of the 
family circle while he is with them. He has a way all 
his own of leading his folks to the throne of grace, 
and he does this in the most natural and informal 


. Lee County, Virginia. 
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manner imaginable. His long residence among his 
people has cemented the ties which bind him to them. 
For example, he has baptized on many occasions the 
grandchildren of people whom he married in his early 
ministry. He is frequently called to all parts of his 
wide field to say the last sad rites at the funeral of 
some friend of former days. He is always welcomed 
in the sick room among all classes. He says, “I have 
never preached for any other people regularly except in 
I have simply tried to bring the 
people to a personal knowledge of Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour. I have never tried simply to build up the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

The long and useful service of this servant of the 
Master should prove a real inspiration to young men 
who are looking forward to the ministry of our Church 
as a life work. It is hoped that the reading of this 
article may lead some of the choicest of these to follow 
Dr. Anderson’s example and to dedicate their lives to 
the great Home Mission task. 

Big Stone Gap, Va. 








EV. W. McC. WHITE, D. D., a prominent Home 
Mission leader of Raleigh, N. C., expressed the 
opinion in the spring of 1912 that it would re- 

quire twenty-five years of hard work to establish a 
permanent Presbyterian constituency in the mountains 
of Wise County, Virginia. He was familiar with the 
conditions which prevailed at that time in the county. 
“But,” he added, “it can be done and is well worth 
doing.” The purpose of this article is to review 
briefly the progress that has been made in this task 
during the past twenty years by the Home Mission 
Committee of Abingdon Presbytery, cooperating with 
the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, our churches, 
pastors and employed workers. 

The Norton Church was the only Presbyterian group 
which was actively at work in Wise County in 1912, 
and this pulpit was vacant until the early fall when 
Rev. R. H. Viser was called as pastor. The statistical 
report for the year 1912-1913 reveals 104 communi- 
cants and a Sunday-school enrollment of 334, includ- 
ing Norton, Dorchester and Stony Lonesome. 

Under the efficient leadership of a succession of pas- 
tors, including Rev. R. H. Viser, Rev. Walton L. 
Smith, Rev. S. D. Bartle, D. D., Rev. J. G. Herndon, 
Rev C. L. Nisbet and Rev. John W. Rowe, D. D., this 
church has made splendid progress. A brick Sunday- 


school building has been erected in the rear of the 
church, a beautiful modern manse of brick has been 
erected, the main auditorium has been refinished and 
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new pews installed, and the work has prospered along 
all lines. Outposts have been established at Hoot Owl 
Hollow, Josephine, and Ramsey in addition to those 
already at work in 1912. The report for 1931-1932 
reveals 310 communicants and a total Sunday-school 
enrollment of 503. 

The revival of the Big Stone Gap work had its be- 
ginning in June, 1912, under the leadership of Rev. 
James M. Smith. This church had not had a resident 
pastor since the resignation of Rev. John E. Wool, its 
founder, about 1896. There were only thirteen Pres- 
byterians listed in the town, and some of these did not 
know each other. The congregation owned no: church 
property, and the Sundav school had been disbanded 
after the departure of some of the early leaders: from 
the town.. The other churches of the town had kindly 
tendered the use of their buildings to the Presbyterians 
when a visiting minister could be secured. Seminary 
students. labored in the town and in near-by mining 
communities during vacations. The report of the Big 
Stone Gap Church for 1912-1913 shows twenty-four 
communicants, total Sunday-school enrollment sixty- 
four, benevolent gifts, nothing, pastor’s salary paid 
$275.00, current expenses $62.00. 

The Sunday-school enrollment reported above was 
at Stonega, a mining town nine miles north of Big 
Stone Gap. It is interesting to note that this small 
Sunday school has yielded a large harvest of leaders 
for our Church. Mr. T. K. Mowbray, the young man 
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who served as superintendent, is now an ordained min- 
ister of our church and is doing a notable work in the 
mountains of Dickenson County, Virginia. Many of 
the present officers and leaders of the Appalachia 
Church were members of this Sunday school. 

A substantial brick church was built and dedicated 
on June 7, 1914. Rev. Walter W. Moore, D. D., of 
Richmond, Va., preached at the morning and evening 
services on that day to the great delight of his hearers. 
The Sunday school was organized immediately, a prac- 
tical plan of outpost chapel work was set up in the 
outlying communities, the women of the congregation 
were organized, and a full program of church work was 
inaugurated. The work grew from the beginning. 
The brick manse, second to none in the Presbytery of 
Abingdon, was completed in 1920, and by 1925 the 
church had reached full self-support. Rev. James M. 
Smith suggested that he be allowed to resign in order 
to devote his full time to the mission work. This 
was approved by presbytery, and in the fall of 1926 
Rev. W. M. Walsh, D. D., was called as pastor. The 
report for 1931-1932 was as follows: Elders, five, 
Deacons five, Added on Profession thirteen, By Certi- 
ficate six, Total Communicants 148, Total Sunday- 
school Enrollment 198, Benevolent Gifts $966.00, Pas- 
tor’s Salary Paid $2,200.00, Current Expenses $597.00, 
Building Expenses $725.00, Miscellaneous Contribu- 
tions $53.00. 

The Appalachia Church is the outgrowth of three 
contributing factors: a bi-weekly preaching service in 
the lecture room of the then incompleted Methodist 
Church conducted by Rev. James M. Smith, beginning 
in the summer of 1912; an inheritance of a Sunday 
school conducted by Miss Ellen Bergren, an independ- 
ent worker, for nineteen years and given to us when 
she left Appalachia for a new field in Scott County, 
Virginia; and the fruits of the mission Sunday school 
at Stonega which was supervised by the Big Stone Gap 
session. Services were held in a vacant store at Ap- 
palachia until the fall of 1920, when Mr. John W. 
Guntner erected a temporary church in his front yard 
and-at his own expense. The newly organized Sunday 
school began its work in October, 1920, and the church 
was organized on the first Sunday of November, 1920, 
with twenty-six charter members. Miss Kate Guthrie 
did valuable work here from 1920 to 1926. In Octo- 
ber, 1925, Rev. Hugh C. Hamilton was called as pas- 
tor. He is one of the best-trained of our young min- 
isters and soon erected and dedicated a beautiful brick 
church on a valuable and conveniently located site. The 
Sunday school took on new life under his skillful 
leadership. A new manse was purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton which they occupy as their own prop- 
erty. The church has done some good outpost mission 
work, especially at the Olive Branch Church at Ore- 
ton, at Kelly View, and at Josephine. The work has 
grown steadily along all lines. 

The Coeburn Church, like the Norton and Big Stone 
Gap congregations, was organized in the early nineties 
by Rev. John E. Wool. However, most of the Pres- 
byterian families moved from Tom’s Creek and Coe- 


-burg, Va., she was compelled to resign. 
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burn to other places, and after Mr. Wool’s resignation 
this church was closed most of the time until the spring 
of 1922. The Norton pastors conducted afternoon serv- 
ices occasionally prior to that date. Miss Hibernia 
'M. Friend reorganized the work on her arrival in Coe- 
burn early in 1922. Rev. J. Russell Woods assisted 
in this work during the summer of 1922. Later Rev. 
R. B. Eberly served the church for part of his time. 
‘In 1925 Rev. Jas. M. Smith began preaching in Coe- 
burn on alternate Sunday mornings. Miss Friend 
lived in Coeburn and labored with untiring zeal and. 
earnestness among the children, the young people and 
the women of the Auxiliary. She laid a good, solid 
foundation for the future by her splendid work. After 
six years, because of illness in her family at Peters- 
Miss Eliza 
Tynes and Miss Katherine O’Neall followed Miss 
Friend and did very effective work on the foundation 
which already had been laid. On June 1, 1931, Rev. 
H. G. Keys took charge of this field and labored for 
fifteen months, when he accepted a call to the Graham 
Church at Bluefield, Va. While the Coeburn Church 
misses very much the presence of a trained leader in 
the congregation, yet local leaders are “carrying on” 
very heroically. A neat frame building is owned by 
this congregation, and the report for 1931-1932 shows 
forty-eight communicants and a total Sunday-school 
enrollment of 234. 

The St. Paul Church was reorganized by Mrs. Mary 
S. Martin in 1924 with twenty-two members. It also 
had been organized by Rev. John E. Wool, but was 
disbanded after his departure to a new field. Rev. 
R. B. Eberly had charge of the work from 1924 to 
1926; Rev. Jas. M. Smith, from 1926 to 1931; Rev. 
H. G. Keys from 1931 to 1932. Mr. Smith supplies 
the pulpit once each month at present. This congre- 
gation does not own a lot or church building. The 
services are conducted in a vacant store which has been 
fitted up with comfortable chairs, a pulpit, and a piano. 

The Mary Martin Memorial Church was organized 
during the summer of 1932, with four places of wor- 
ship all of which have nice chapels—Virginia City, 
Bethany, Mt. Olivet and Bull Run. There were forty- 
one charter members, including three elders and three 
deacons. This is the outgrowth of ten years of hard 
work which Mrs. Martin and her local workers have 
done in a needy section of the mountains in the eastern 
end of Wise County. The Virginia City Chapel was 
built by Mr. Wool and his helpers in 1893, but this 
also had been closed for many years. Mrs. Martin 
has built the other three chapels during the past three 
years. She lives alone in a small cottage at Virginia 
City, which has been provided for her without charge 
by the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company in recog- 
nition of her splendid services for their employees who — 
live in all parts of her extensive field. The develop- 
ment of this work by Mrs. Martin is by far the out- 
standing accomplishment of the twenty years of prog- 
ress in Wise County mission work. Mrs. Martin has 
her own Chevrolet sedan, and two volunteer chauffeurs. 
She conducts four Sunday schools each Sunday, one 
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Above—Lewiscot Children’s Home, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


Center—Big Stone Gap Presbyterian Church, Rev. W. M. 
Walsh, D. D., pastor. 


Below—Rev. John E. Wool, Founder of Presbyterian 
Church in Wise County, Va. 





























Above—Rev. James M. Smith, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


Center—Children of the Lewiscot Home, 
Gap, Va. 


Big Stone 


Below—Appalachia Presbyterian Church, Appalachia, 
Va. 
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Mrs. Martin, her home, and her field of work: Bethany, Virginia City. Bull Run, and Mount Olivet Chapels, con- 
stituting the Mary Martin Memorial Church 


in each chapel, two in the morning and two in the 
afternoon. Mr. Keys and Mr. Smith have been preach- 
ing regularly in these chapels for sometime, while the 
other ministers of the county have always rendered 
valuable aid. Her work was further made possible 
by the gifts and prayers of hundreds of friends who 


are scattered all over the bounds of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. This is an illustration of what one 
consecrated woman can accomplish under the Master’s 
blessing. 

The organization of the Lewiscot Presbyterian 
League in 1921 marked another forward move in the 
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progress of Presbyterianism in Wise County. This is 
a cooperative movement in the mountains which is 
modeled after the Richmond Presbyterian League. It 
was designed to enlist the interest and support of the 
splendid men and women of Presbyterian heritage who 
have followed the industrial developments in our moun- 
tains, and who make efficient leaders in the missions 
when they are harnessed up and put to work for the 
Master. The headquarters of this organization are lo- 
cated at Big Stone Gap. The whole plan was born 
in the head antl heart of Mr. Smith. The gifts of 
its members and friends for ten years aggregate 
$33,000.00. 


The League was instrumental in acquiring the twenty 
acres of land at Hoot Owl Hollow from the Virginia 
Coal & Iron Company. The Home Mission Com- 
mittee purchased the two mission buildings which had 
been erected by the ladies of the Cumberland Mountain 
‘Mission by permission of the coal company. The Nor- 
ton Church session furnished the local leadership in 
the development of this work. The Committee em- 
ployed the teachers and trained workers. The League 
contributed to the current expenses of the Mission. For 
ten years Miss Nannie Kline has been in charge of this 
Mission. An interesting day school was conducted for 
nine sessions, which had three teachers and an enroll- 
ment of ninety-one children in 1928. The public 
school authorities took over the school work for us, 
and now Miss Kline gives her entire time to the super- 
vision of the religious program and the community 
work, Sixty-five new members have been received into 
the Norton Church since 1921 at the Hoot Owl Hollow 
Mission Chapel. This is a striking illustration of 
the value of outpost work in the program of any strong 
town church. 


The League also purchased the Lewiscot Farm at 
the intersection of the county lines of Lee, Wise, and 
Scott, in the Wild Cat Valley in 1922. The Big Stone 
ap Church had established an outpost in the Olive 
Branch Church near Oreton in the Wild Cat Valley as 
early as 1915. Later this property was purchased and 
an interesting Sunday school was organized. In 1923, 
a day school was opened in the church building with 
one teacher, Miss Louise Cox. The next session the 
old building was repaired, two school rooms were ar- 
ranged, and Misses Elizabeth McChesney and Margaret 
Morris were placed in charge. Miss Blanche Garrett 
succeeded Miss Morris during the summer of 1926. 
This school reached an enrollment of ninety in a short 
time. It has now become a public school and is serv- 
ing a number of children each year. A young man 
who graduated from this school, and later from the 
East Stone Gap High School, is now under the care 
of Abingdon Presbytery as a condidate for the minis- 
try and is a member of the Freshman Class in King 
College. 

The Lewiscot Children’s Home was opened on Sep- 
tember 5, 1927, for the care of mountain orphans. Miss 
Blanche Garrett has been the efficient Cottage Mother 
from the beginning. A total of twenty-six children 
have been cared for during the past five years. The 
annual cost for the operation of this home is $2,250. 
The presbytery has appropriated $500 of this for the 
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present year. The League is providing the remainder 
through gifts of money, food, clothing, and other sup- 
plies for the Home from members and friends of the 
work. This Home is meeting a real need in this sec- 
tion of the mountains. 

The Wise County Christian Endeavor Union is an- 
other mark of progress in this work. It was organized 
under the leadership of Miss Kate Guthrie and is still 
going forward. Five Societies of our churches are mem- 
bers of this Union. We have four other Societies in 
Mrs. Martin’s chapels which cannot participate in its 
quarterly meetings because they are so far away, and 
because of the difficulties and expense of transporta- 
tion. 

The growth of our Sunday-school work is a decided 
mark of progress. In 1912 there were only four Pres- 
byterian Sunday schools in the county, with a com- 
bined enrollment of 398. After twenty years, we have 
seventeen Sunday school actively at work each week 
with an enrollment of 1,334. 

We believe confidently that the Presbyterian Church 
is planted permanently in Wise County. A goodly 
number of our native mountain people are members of 
our churches and loyal supporters of our work. They 
appreciate what our Church has done for them and 
for their children. We trust that by continued earnest 
effort, and by the help of the Holy Spirit, the accom- . 
plishments of the next five years will fully vindicate 
Dr. White’s judgment of twenty years ago. In fact 
we already have in our county a devoted, intelligent, 
well-informed and well-trained Presbyterian constit- 
uency who are loyal to the Master and busy in his 
service. 

We have had visits from Dr. Morris and Mr. Miller, 
of the Atlanta office, from Mr. Tadlock and Dr. Tyler 
of the Assembly’s Mountain Department, from Dr. 
Craig and Dr. Fix of the Synod of Appalachia, and 
from Dr. Geo. H. Gilmer, Superintendent of Home 
Missions of the Presbytery of Abingdon for many 
years. All of these Home Mission leaders have given 
valuable suggestions and assistance in the develop- 
ment of our work. 

We acknowledge the goodness and kindness of God 
in continuing to bless our work and our workers. With- 
out his aid the above results could not have been at- 
tained. 

SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 





1912-1913 1924-1925 1931-1932 
(Year of 
Depression ) 
Churches (Active) --- 2 6 
Communicants ------- 128 520 650 
MN 5c ssc cairatiney com 2 3 5 
[A Soe eee 7 16 20 
jw SS ees 10 18 28 
Sunday schools __-~-- 4 13 17 
Sunday-school Enroll- 
III cicccaith ccligrtieesisigatitare 398 798 1,334 
Church and Mission 
PIE oo cetscnen inte nies 3 11 15 
Benevolent Gifts __--$ 268.00 $ 4,664.00 $ 2,730.00 
Pastor’s Salary —----- 802.00 4,820.00 5,241.00 
Current Expenses --_-. 15000 11,475.00 4,380.00 
M'scellaneous Gifts... 000.00 487.00 661.00 
Total Gifts._..____ $1,220.00 $21,446.00 $13,012.00 


Big Stone Gap, Va. 
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Covenanters Presbyterian Church, Bumcombe County, N. C., Rev. H. B. Dendy, pastor 
White Oak Presbyterian Church, Rev. 0. C. Landrum, pastor 


Home Missions in Asheville Presbytery 


Reviewed by a Veteran Missionary 
By REV. R. P. SMITH, D. D., Superintendent Emeritus 


HIRTY-SIX years ago, Asheville Presbytery was 
born in the hearts of a few men who had the mis- 
sionary spirit. They saw the need of helping 

the few small churches in this vast mountain territory 
to expand and thereby give the gospel to the people 
in destitute sections at their doors. Of necessity the 
work was developed through the agency of the Home 
Missions Committee. It has used one of its members 
as superintendent and evangelist. From the beginning, 
this Committee has held definitely-stated monthly 
meetings and in this way has kept in close touch with 
all parts of the work. A small four-page paper, “Our 
Mountain Work,” is edited by the superintendent and 
mailed to every family of the churches in the pres- 
bytery. Its monthly visits with information help the 
cause, the women are thoroughly organized and are 
ever ready to help. Commencing at the organization 
of the presbytery the Synod of North Carolina aided 
the work. Also, the General Assembly’s Committee 
of Home Missions has given valuable help, but have 
made the contributions smaller year by year, which we 
regard as right. 

The presbytery made rapid and substantial progress 
up to two years ago, when economic conditions in our 
country became unsettled. Since then most of the work 
has been marking time, holding together and waiting 
for a better day to dawn. Withal, we have much to 
encourage us—when forced to cut the salaries of our 
workers, all accepted the change cheerfully. So far 
as we know there has never been one word of com- 
plaint although the salaries were small at best. At the 
same time we know that these faithful workers are 
suffering hardships that cut to the quick. We are 
fortunate at this time in not having any large debts 
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Hayesville Presbyterian Church, Clay 
County, N. C., Rev. R. 8. Eskridge, 
pastor. 


on any of our church buildings. The policy of the 
presbytery has ever been thus: “If you can’t run, walk; 
if you can’t walk, crawl.” In other words, keep out 
of debt. Several of our now self-supporting churches 
started in a crawling speed as small mission stations. 
The Mountain Orphanage started in a little cottage of 
four rooms, now has a modern equipment worth one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, and still 
free from debt. 

Some years ago we had a mission school in the 
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northern part of Haywood County. It did a great 
work for the children of that neighborhood. When the 
state became able to provide school privileges for those 
children, we gave the work into its care. However, 
the teachers left their Christian influence on the hearts 
of the people in that community. By and by that in- 
fluence called for regular preaching services, which re- 
sulted in organizing White Oak Presbyterian Church 
and erecting a neat building for worship. Christian 
education is a strong factor in mission work. 
Statistics and observation reveal the fact that there 
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is still great need of mission work in this territory. 
The U. S. Government is spending large sums of 
money in building highways to develop this beautiful 
country, which is wonderful in its resources. Already 
thousands of people are coming here, some on pleas- 
ure trips to observe, while others are remaining and 
becoming citizens with us. This is a challenge to our 
church to seize this opportunity to do great evangelistic 
work, 


Asheville, N. C. 















At an adjourned 
meeting of Ashe- 
ville Presbytery, 
in the Bryson City 
Church, June 15, 
1921, a communi- 
cation was received 
from Weaverville, 
North Carolina, 
~»4| asking that presby- 

| tery take steps to 
~~ | organize a church 
_ 4. at that place. The 
_}following commis- 
| sioners were ap- 
| pointed to act in 
this matter, at their 
own discretion: 
Ministers —R. F. 
Campbell, D. D., 
G. W. Belk, D. D., 
W. P. Chedester, 
P. N. Gresham, M. 
>. Huske; Elders—T. S. Morrison, E. J. Griset, J. H. 
cConnell. 
The commission met in the Methodist Church, Weav- 
erville, North’Carolina, September 12,1921. Dr. R. F. 
Campbell preached a sermon from Exodus 4:2, after 
which the meeting was called to order, and proceeded 
to organize the church. 

Ten persons presented letters of dismissal from other 
churches, and desired to be organized into the Presby- 
terian Church of Weaverville. Upon their covenant- 











































































































Above—The Old Weaverville 
Church 
Below—The New Church 





























































































History of Weaverville Presbyterian Church 
By REV. H. B. DENDY, Superintendent of Home Missions 


ing to walk together as a church, they were duly or- 
ganized, and declared to be a constituted church, ac- 
cording to the Book of Church Order and the Word 
of God. 

During the fall and winter months the congrega- 
tion was supplied with preaching by Rev. W. S. Hutch- 
ison, Dr. R. F. Campbell, Dr. R. P. Smith, Rev. P. N. 
Gresham, and by some of the laymen of the presbytery. 
The Methodists very kindly gave us the use of their 
building, both for Sunday-school and preaching serv- 
ices. 

In May, 1922; Rev. H. B. Dendy, a member of the 
graduating class of Columbia Seminary, came as the 
first regular pastor of this church. A lot on the north- 
west corner of Alabama Street and Georgia Avenue and 
the .two adjoining lots were purchased by the Home 
Missions Committee of Asheville Presbytery, and the 
little congregation erected a temporary frame building 
of rough lumber at a cost of $1,000. In the summer 
of 1926, the congregation decided to build a perma- 
nent building. The old building was sold and moved 
back. Ground was broken for the new stone building 
the latter part of September, 1926. Many yards of 
stone were hauled in by the Sunday-school boys dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Many days of work given 
by members of the congregation as well as much mate- 
rial for the building. Real sacrificial gifts have gone 
into the new building, which is considered one of the 
most attractive church edifices in Western Carolina. 

The membership of this church has grown from ten 
to one hundred and twenty-five in the ten years, and 
over one hundred are now enrolled in the Sunday 
school. 









contributing to benevolences. 











cause to which they contribute.” 





Westminster Church of St. Louis, Missouri, gives The Presbyterian Survey to every. home 


Dr. William Crowe, the pastor, writes: “I am of the opinion that every church in our 
Assembly should take the same attitude toward ‘The Survey’ that this church does, in view of 
the fact that contributors to a great cause have a claim on the informational agencies of the 
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An g elina By AGNES MEYER 


HE little Italian children of the Blue Bird Club 
T regretfully watched the last dying embers of the 

campfire. The blackened coals and the scatter- 
ing ashes were unwelcome reminders that the gay 
marshmallow roast was at an end. But the memory 
of their happy hour together was still vivid in their 
minds, and each child was treasuring that joy in her 
heart. Excited voices would soon be relating all the 
fun of the past hour. Grateful parents would listen, 
.feeling thankful that their children were given the 
chance for wholesome amusement away from the city’s 
streets. 

“It’s time to go now,” said the leader as she glanced 
around the circle to make sure that everyone was 
present. 

A chorus of regrets answered her summons and 
among the voices one girl’s pleading was irresistible. 


- “Can’t we please have another marshmallow roast next 


Monday ?” 

The request was echoed by the entire group so 
eagerly that Miss Adams consented. ‘Then she added, 

“Who will volunteer to collect all the sticks and save 
them for next week? You know how hard it was to 
find and sharpen so many today.” 

Excuses met her on every hand. “I have to hurry 
home,” one child said. Another complained, “I’m 


tired.” Most of them ignored the question or appeared 
indifferent. 

But meanwhile little Angelina was quietly and 
quickly picking up the sticks and arranging them in 
a neat bundle. 

“Thank you, Angelina. Come here a minute, dear,” 
Miss Adams said. 

Then to the surprise and chagrin of the children she 
gave Angelina the remaining marshmallows from the 
box which they had thought emptied. 

“You will surely agree that Angelina deserves a re- 
ward. You will find that all through life there will 
be some kind of reward for every good deed. It will 
not always be the kind that you can see, but you will 
always enjoy the greatest reward by feeling that you 
have helped. That feeling will make you so happy 
that it will more than repay you for your work.” 

The light on Angelina’s face proved the truth of her 
leader’s words. She had found the secret of happiness. 
She thought of what the club had meant to her. It 
had given her new friends and entertainment. But she 
was especially glad because it had led her to accept an 
invitation to the Mission Sunday school which she 
loved most to attend. After her first morning there 
she never wanted to miss a single meeting. 

Kansas City, Mo. 





Caring for Mountain Children 
By REV. J. H. GRUVER, Superintendent 


HESE two little girls seen on this page are of a 
= family of five children whose parents were both 

killed instantly in an accident. The children 
were left without home or friends to care for them. 
Three of these are now happy and well cared for at 
the Mountain Orphanage, located seven miles from 
Montreat. 

This institution was established twenty-eight years 
ago by Dr. R. P. Smith, veteran mountain missionary, 
and many such children bereft of parents have been 
given home and training. Altogether some five hun- 
dred have gone out and are filling places of useful- 
ness and service. Our policy is to pay as we go, but 
it does now appear that we must either face a deficit 
or send some of the children away. During the de- 
pression friends have been loyal and self-sacrificing in 
their giving, so the work has gone on. They find it 
gives greater and more lasting pleasure to invest in the 
lives of such children than to spend money on selfish 
pleasures. Black Mountain, N. C. 
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MONG the many ceremonial laws given by 

Jehovah through Moses to the Hebrew people, 

were those relating to sacred dues. Very def- 
initely God required of his people a portion of all their 
goods and possessions. All first-born of cattle and 
sheep were his. ‘The first of the first fruits of thy 
land thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord thy 
God.” Again God spake, saying, “Thou shalt truly 
tithe all the increase of thy seed, that the field bringeth 
forth year by year. . . . At the end of three years 
thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase the 
same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates. And 
the Levite (because he hath no part nor inheritance 
with thee) and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, which are within thy gates shall come, and 
shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy God may 
bless thee in all the work of thine hand which thou 
doest.” 

Once more God spake, “But thou shalt remember the 
Lord thy God: for it is he that giveth thee power to 
get wealth,” and free-will offerings, made according as 
the Lord had blessed the people, became a part of the 
observance of the feast of weeks. God was teaching 
Mbhis people that in material things they must recognize 
him as owner of all, and that they, sharing material 
possessions with him, must render to him portions reg- 
ularly and systematically. Thus the idea of steward- 
ship arose: God’s ownership and man’s trusteeship. 

In the fullness of time Jesus came, revealing the 
Father in all his understanding, sympathy, and love. 
Jesus said, “Henceforth I call you not servants . . 
but friends. ” Dr. Melvin in his book, “Royal Part- 
nership,” writes, ““Men have often wondered why our 
Lord failed to enjoin the tithe of the Old Testament by 
direct order. May his ‘henceforth’ of John 15:15 not 
serve to explain the silence? Not that the tithe was 
any less desirable or important than formerly, but 
‘henceforth’ he was leaving something to the sense of 
honor in men. He had lifted men to a new level over 
the old dispensation. They were, in the field of serv- 
ice at least, his co-laborers, friends, and partners. The 





schoolmaster period of the law was over, and now they 
were ready to develop a sense of responsibility in han- 
dling the things provided by the Father in cooperation 
with him.” 
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Paul in writing to the Corinthians said, “We are 
laborers together with God.” Laborers with God— 
partners with God—sharing with him gains and losses, 
success and defeat! It has been said: “There can be 
no full fellowship with Christ without a full sense of 
partnership to begin with. In the development of 
Christian character, partnership with Christ in the field 
of things is basic. This is the ‘first thing’ that must 
come first.” You know how large a place in the life 
of Livingstone this principle held, else he could not 
have said, “I will place no value on anything I have 
or possess except in relation to the Kingdom. If any- 
thing I have will advance the interests of that King- , 
dom, it shall be given away or kept, only as by giving 
or keeping it I promote the glory of him to whom I owe 
all my hopes in time and eternity.” 

As women of the Auxiliary, Christian women, we 
acknowledge God’s ownership and our partnership. 
We count it a privilege to be laborers with God, to be 
members of a partnership that is creative. Through 
our gifts of money, time, talents, and influence we may 
see material things converted into spiritual values. 
Through economy and right use of these things, we see 
the Kingdom of God advanced at home and abroad. We 
count not only our gifts made definitely to the benevo- 
lent causes of the Church as profits shared, but also 
those gifts made toward the operating expenses of the 
church and its departments. The Jew of olden times 
knew that the tithes offered as an heave offering unto 
the Lord were given to the Levites, who had no inheri- 
tance in the land. They withheld not because of this. 
For the work of the Lord was carried on by Aaron and 
his sons and succeeding priests. The first-fruits offered 
to the Lord were given to Aaron and were none the 
less filled with spiritual values for being his. Every 
dollar given to the current expenses of the church, the 
auxiliary, the presbyterial and synodical is converted 
into spiritual values, for only as those who are called 
to places of service are enabled financially to serve 
can kingdom growth advance. “Lifting things into 
human personality through partnership with Christ is 
one of the holiest tasks.” 

We must come to see our quotas, contingent fees, 
in terms of definite Christian advancement, just as 
much as we see pledges to Foreign Missions, Christian 
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Education and Ministerial Relief, and other benevolent 
Causes. An auxiliary should be just as desirous of 
paying its presbyterial and synodical quota as it is 
eager to pay all pledges to Assembly’s Home Missions. 
Through this former gift every woman of the church 
may be serving not only in her own local group. but 
also throughout the presbyterial, synodical, and Church 
at large. We have been thinking of benevolences as 
more spiritual gifts than the contingent fees, but a 
partnership involves sharing in operating expenses as 
well as in enlargement of activities and creative output. 

It is desirable to keep the presbyterial budget re- 
stricted to operating expenses. However, some pres- 
byterials and synodicals maintain special benevolences: 
educational pledges, salaries of Home Mission work- 
ers, scholarships, etc. Every presbyterial president 
should know just what percentage is used for operat- 
ing expenses and what for kingdom growth. Each 
is a pledge to be accepted; each is essential to the 
work of the presbyterial, and each has spiritual value 
equal to the other. 

It is our privilege to be invited into a partnership 
with Jesus Christ, to create, accumulate, administer, 
and share with him in the profits and rewards. “Not 
what we give, but what we share.” Sharing with every 
presbyterial and synodical officer in promoting her 
work; co-laborers with every Cause secretary, with dis- 
trict chairmen and committee chairmen, with every one 
holding places of leadership and responsibility; part- 
ners with God because we are making it possible for 
officers to attend conferences; partners with him in the 
most material things such as printing, stationery, post- 
age, and incidentals. Sharing with him in every bit of 
the work, because all is being done to promote his 
kingdom and to have his will done in earth as it is in 
heaven. 
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Before Jesus’ ascension he was talking with his dis- 
ciples about the work to be done. He told them to 
tarry in Jerusalem, for there they should receive power. 
‘And ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.” Could any words give more 
clearly the basis for our partnership with God than 
these? God requires our cooperation in making the 
whole world his. To fulfill this partnership we will 
dedicate certain portions of our material possessions, 
our time, our talents, our influence, our whole person- 
ality, if we fully accept partnership. We will not 
question any gift made toward promoting this work 
as being less spiritual than another. All will be spirit- 
ual since all are used in his service. 


“All service ranks the same with God.” 


“Faithful toil is holy service, 
Honest work is praise and prayer.” 


May we as leaders in the Auxiliary realize that we 
are called to places of service in work that is indeed 
holy, and that all promotion in this work is worthy. 
Let us individually see that our gifts are profits shared 
with God; let us realize that all is his, that we are not 
giving anything since he is our partner in all things. 
May we see ourselves not as babes in Christ, who 
have not yet recognized his plan for our lives, his 
ownership of all, our partnership; but may we see 
ourselves as having attained full age, even one of 
those “who by reason of use have their senses exer- 
cised to discern both good and evil.” 

“Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you. Henceforth I call you not servants, for the serv- 
ant knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I have 
called you friends; for all things that I have heard of 
my Father I have made known unto you.” 





Women and Evangelism 


leaders who represent them—the members of the 

W. A. C.—have expressed their desire to answer 
the call of our General Assembly to make the year 
1933 one of special emphasis on Evangelism. The 
following are the recommendations unanimously 
adopted by that body: 


' | YHE women of our whole Church, through their 


“Inasmuch as the General Assembly designated 
the year 1933 for especial emphasis on Evan- 
gelism, we recommend: That, we accept the 
challenge of the General Assembly and empha- 
size Evangelism by keeping constantly before 
our women the Missionary Declaration of our 
Church at her birth in 1861, namely: 


‘The General Assembly desires distinctly and 
deliberately to inscribe on our Church’s ban- 
ner, as she now first unfurls it to the world 
in immediate connection with the headship 
of her Lord, his last command: “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every 


Creature,” regarding this as the great end 
of organization.’ ; 
“That every Auxiliary emphasize Personal 
Evangelism in its whole program of study and 
endeavor to secure a group of women who will 
pledge themselves for study, prayer and prac- 
tice in soul-winning. 
“That continual effort be made to establish 
Christian Homes through the teaching of God’s 
Word to the children in the home, through the 
establishment of family altars and restoring the 
sacred observance of the Sabbath Day. 
“That fervent and constant prayer be offered 
by all Christians for an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon our Church, convincing us of our 
responsibility in the task of bringing the world 
to Christ.” 
In addition to this declaration from our Synodical 
Presidents, the Synodical Auxiliaries at their fall meet- 
ings not only endorsed these recommendations, but 
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took further action, committing their women to a 
promise of full cooperation with their synods, presby- 
teries, and local churches in their program of evange- 
lism for this year. And now the challenge comes to 
every individual woman of our Church to answer this 
call which is not only from our General Assembly but 
from our Lord, himself, who has given unto his fol- 
lowers the commission of witnessing for him. 

To be ready for this supreme service, there must 
be definite prayer preparation—personal prayer, prayer 
around the family altar, united prayer. Before God 
can send us forth to witness for him, there must be 
that tarrying before his throne of grace until we are 
“clothed with power from on high.” Many have en- 
tered into a definite covenant of prayer, praying daily 
for a spiritual revival in our Church—yea in the 
world. Are we thus praying in our own quiet hours? 
Are our prayer groups praying definitely for this 
awakening? Such prayer can be made only as we 
humble ourselves before him and yield ourselves to 
him. Such prayer will then lead us to confession of 
our sins and turning from those things that neutralize 
our service to him. It may be that some of us cannot 
do personal work for him until we do come in this 
spirit of humility and let him cleanse us of that which 
is hindering us from fullest usefulness. Let us then 
give ourselves unto prayer—that kind of prayer which 
prepares us to be used in the answer. 

In addition to prayer preparation there must be 
work—that kind of work which will lead us into a 
study of his Word to equip us for witnessing, then into 
the actual service of personal evangelism. By begin- 
ning to try to talk to someone about Christ is the best 


= is The General Study 


ie 


The Purpose of this Period 


The purpose is to promote, during February, a study 
of some book which will relate in turn to some phase 
of work represented by either the Executive Committee 
of Religious Education, the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, or a study 
of the whole work of the Church. This latter theme 
is the one presented for study this February, 1933. 
The textbook to be used is “The Story of Our Church,” 
by Rev. R. C. Long, D. D. 


PLANS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE GENERAL 
STUDY 

Promoted by all groups of the Church 

“The Story of Our Church” is for study by men, 
women, and young people. The Committee on Pro- 
motion, representing the Executive and Promotional 
Committees of our Church, urges that every possible 
effort be placed on the promotion of the reading of 
this book in the homes by all members of the family. 
Dr. Purcell is promoting among the Men-of-the-Church 
the observance of this season and Dr. Fairly among 
the young people of the Church. The following sug- 





February, 1933 


way to learn how to do it—that is, if we go in the 
spirit of prayer and dependence upon his Spirit to 
help us. Also talking to others about God’s plan of 
salvation through Jesus Christ strengthens within us 
our own conviction that he is our Saviour. There 
must be this assurance in our own hearts before we 
can convince others of their need of him. Study of 
his written Word and speaking to others of the Living 
Word ' will strengthen within us our own faith and 
give to us afresh the joy of our own salvation, 

The greatest helps, therefore, in the preparation for 
this service are prayer and the study of God’s Word. 
As additional aids we would suggest the Personal 
Workers’ Packet (price 10c) and the textbook, Lost! 
A Human Soul, by Dr. F. C. Brown (price 20c), an 
excellent guide to members of personal workers’ groups. 
Both of these may be secured from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. Also we urge you to read the chal- 
lenging messages on this subject which are appear- 
ing in current issues of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY and Church Papers. 

As women of our Church, as mothers in the home, 
as teachers and leaders of young people, yea—as Chris- 
tian women of today—let us in his strength live up 
to the responsibility which is ours during this year 
when our Church is summoning all its forces to answer 
the clarion call of the Christ who says: “Come ye 
after me and I will make you to become fishers of 
men. . . . Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” 

Janie W. McGaucHeEy, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 


Period in February 


gestions are given by the Committee on Woman’s Work 


for the promotion of this season among the women of 
the Church. 


Plans for the Promotion through the Auxiliary 

According to the explanation of Objective X on the 
Standard, it is recommended that this study be con- 
ducted through the Reading Circle Plan, which calls 
for 25 per cent of membership reading the book and 
as many as possible meeting for a review of it for 
two or more hours of study. It is suggested that “the 
two or more hours” of review study required in above 
statement be had in cooperation with the men, under 
the leadership of the pastor at the prayer meeting 
services, on two or more Wednesdays during February. 
“The Story of Our Church” presents a challenging 
message to all groups in the Church. For this reason, 
the resumé study should not take the place of the Auxil- 
iary or Circle program, but be arranged for a meet- 
ing when the whole church unites for a review of the 
message of the book. 


Person to Direct the Promotion in the Auxiliary 
Either the Vice-President or the Historian is sug- 
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gested for this duty, or both working together. The 
promotion plans from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work are being sent to the Vice-President, who is 
held responsible for this season, unless she, with the 
permission of her Executive Board, turns this over to 
the Historian. It must be remembered, however, that 
this season is not the time for presenting the work of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary only, but of our whole Church. 


“The Seal of Our Church” 

The use of the pageant, “The Seal of Our Church,” 
would make a most effective close to the resumé pres- 
entation. Your pastor may be glad to have the Auxil- 
iary sponsor this part of the program. 


A Questionnaire 

A questionnaire based on Dr. Long’s book, “The 
Story of Our Church,” has been prepared by Mrs. S. C. 
Hodges, who is a member of Dr. Long’s church in 
Greenwood, S. C. In her own church the women 
will read the book, hand in written answers to the 
questions, and then come together for a general re- 
view. Mrs. Hodges’ questionnaire will be found fol- 
lowing this article in this issue of THE SURVEY. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH 


The following description of the Church is taken 
from Charles Rann Kennedy’s “Servant in the House,” 
and has been suggested by one Auxiliary leader as a 
most fitting close to a review of “The Story of Our 
Church”: Be i 


“If you have eyes you will presently see the Church 
itself, a looming mystery of many shapes and shadows, 
leaping sheer from floor to dome. The work of no 
ordinary builder. The pillars of it go up like the 
brawny trunks of heroes, the sweet human flesh of men 
and women is moulded about its bulwarks, strong, im- 
pregnable; the faces of little children laugh out from 
every corner stone; the terrible spans and arches of it 
are the joined hands of comrades, and up in the heights 
and spaces there are inscribed the numberless musings 
of all the dreamers of the world. It is yet building— 
building and built upon. Sometimes the work goes 
forward in deep darkness; sometimes in blinding light; 
now beneath the burden of unutterable anguish; now 
to the tune of great laughter and heroic shoutings like 
the cry of thunder, Sometimes, in the silence of the 
nighttime, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the 
comrades, at work up in the dome—the comrades that 
have climbed ahead.” 





A Questionnaire 


Based on Dr. R. C. Long's Book, **The Story of Our Church” 
. By MRS. S. C. HODGES, Greenwood, S. C. 


PRAYER 

“Our Father, we thank thee for the Church in all 
the world. We believe her foundation is sure in 
Christ our Saviour and that because he died and lives 
again his Church shall ever abide. Bless we pray thee 
our own great division of the Church, that through it 
the gospel may be preached in all the world. We ask 
thy blessing upon every effort to extend the gospel. We 
pray for those who preach and teach that they may 
have joyous success in thy service, and for ourselves 
that we may not miss the part thou hast given us in 
sending these to seek for the hearts of men. Open thou 
the eyes of our understanding and the hearts of us 
all until we become brothers to all men. In Jesus’ 
name we pray. Amen.” 


CHAPTER I 
Read Psalms 85. Acts 2:37-47. 

Name and define the Church’s three great sources. 
What is her ultimate end? 

What is the real meaning and some of the aspects 
of the Kingdom of God as interpreted by Jesus Christ? 

What has been the most vitalizing source of power 
in the history of the Church? What are some of the 
manifestations of the ideal Church? 

Name four martyrs of the Reformation. 


CHapter II 
Read Hebrews 2 


Give the date, the origin, and name of the four 
Church Standards, 


What per cent of our early American forefathers were 
Calvinists ? 

Where was the first Presbyterian Synod held? 

Name six of the great pioneer leaders of our Church 
and describe conditions surrounding them. 

What revolutionary change took place in the Church 
in 1861, and what motive governed it? 


CHAPTER III 
Read Deut. 6:4-9. 2 Tim. 4:1-5. 


Tell something of the purpose and methods of the 
Church School. 

What are some of the qualifications of the efficient 
teacher? 

Name the seven departments of our Church Pro- 
gram. 

What is the function of the Committee on Promo- 
tion? 

Name the six official Teaching Agencies. 

What are some of the important factors in success- 
ful teaching? 


CHAPTER IV 
Read Mark 16:15. John 15:8-16 


What is the supreme aim of the Church? 

What essential points should be remembered about 
Evangelism ? 

Does Evangelism involve an individual responsi- 
bility? 

Name some requisites of a growing church. 
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took further action, committing their women to a 
promise of full cooperation with their synods, presby- 
teries, and local churches in their program of evange- 
lism for this year. And now the challenge comes to 
every individual woman of our Church to answer this 
call which is not only from our General Assembly but 
from our Lord, himself, who has given unto his fol- 
lowers the commission of witnessing for him. 

To be ready for this supreme service, there must 
be definite prayer preparation—personal prayer, prayer 
around the family altar, united prayer. Before God 
can send us forth to witness for him, there must be 
that tarrying before his throne of grace until we are 
“clothed with power from on high.” Many have en- 
tered into a definite covenant of prayer, praying daily 
for a spiritual revival in our Church—yea in the 
world. Are we thus praying in our own quiet hours? 
Are our prayer groups praying definitely for this 
awakening? Such prayer can be made only as we 
humble ourselves before him and yield ourselves to 
him. Such prayer will then lead us to confession of 
our sins and turning from those things that neutralize 
our service to him. It may be that some of us cannot 
do personal work for him until we do come in this 
spirit of humility and let him cleanse us of that which 
is hindering us from fullest usefulness. Let us then 
give ourselves unto prayer—that kind of prayer which 
prepares us to be used in the answer. 

In addition to prayer preparation there must be 
work—that kind of work which will lead us into a 
study of his Word to equip us for witnessing, then into 
the actual service of personal evangelism. By begin- 
uing to try to talk to someone about Christ is the best 
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way to learn how to do it—that is, if we go in the 
spirit of prayer and dependence upon his Spirit to 
help us. Also talking to others about God’s plan of 
salvation through Jesus Christ strengthens within us 
our own conviction that he is our Saviour. There 
must be this assurance in our own hearts before we 
can convince others of their need of him. Study of 
his written Word and speaking to others of the Living 
Word ' will strengthen within us our own faith and 
give to us afresh the joy of our own salvation. 

The greatest helps, therefore, in the preparation for 
this service are prayer and the study of God’s Word. 
As additional aids we would suggest the Personal 
Workers’ Packet (price 10c) and the textbook, Lost/ 
A Human Soul, by Dr. F. C. Brown (price 20c), an 
excellent guide to members of personal workers’ groups. 
Both of these may be secured from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. Also we urge you to read the chal- 
lenging messages on this subject which are appear- 
ing in current issues of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY and Church Papers. 

As women of our Church, as mothers in the home, 
as teachers and leaders of young people, yea—as Chris- 
tian women of today—let us in his strength live up 
to the responsibility which is ours during this year 
when our Church is summoning all its forces to answer 
the clarion call of the Christ who says: “Come ye 
after me and I will make you to become fishers of 
men. . Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” 

Janie W. McGaucHey, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 





The General Study 


The Purpose of this Period 


The purpose is to promote, during February, a study 
of some book which will relate in turn to some phase 
of work represented by either the Executive Committee 
of Religious Education, the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, or a study 
of the whole work of the Church. This latter theme 
is the one presented for study this February, 1933. 
The textbook to be used is “The Story of Our Church,” 
by Rev. R. C. Long, D. D. 


PLANS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE GENERAL 
STUDY 
Promoted by all groups of the Church 
-“The Story of Our Church” is for study by men, 
women, and young people. The Committee on Pro- 


motion, representing the Executive and Promotional 
Committees of our Church, urges that every possible 
effort be placed on the promotion of the reading of 
this book in the homes by all members of the family. 
Dr. Purcell is promoting among the Men-of-the-Church 
the observance of this season and Dr. Fairly among 
the young people of the Church. The following sug- 


Period in February 


gestions are given by the Committee on Woman’s Work 


for the promotion of this season among the women of 
the Church. 


Plans for the Promotion througk the Auxiliary 

According to the explanation of Objective X on the 
Standard, it is recommended that this study be con- 
ducted through the Reading Circle Plan, which calls 
for 25 per cent of membership reading the book and 
as many as possible meeting for a review of it for 
two or more hours of study. It is suggested that “the 
two or more hours” of review study required in above 
statement be had in cooperation with the men, under 
the leadership of the pastor at the prayer meeting 
services, on two or more Wednesdays during February. 
“The Story of Our Church” presents a challenging 
message to all groups in the Church. For this reason, 
the resumé study should not take the place of the Auxil- 
iary or Circle program, but be arranged for a meet- 
ing when the whole church unites for a review of the 
message of the book. 


Person to Direct the Promotion in the Auxiliary 
Either the Vice-President or the Historian is sug- 
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gested for this duty, or both working together. The 
promotion plans from the Committee on Woman's 
Work are being sent to the Vice-President, who is 
held responsible for this season, unless she, with the 
permission of her Executive Board, turns this over to 
the Historian. It must be remembered, however, that 
this season is not the time for presenting the work of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary only, but of our whole Church. 


“The Seal of Our Church” 

The use of the pageant, “The Seal of Our Church,” 
would make a most effective close to the resumé pres- 
entation. Your pastor may be glad to have the Auxil- 
iary sponsor this part of the program. 


A Questionnaire 

A questionnaire based on Dr. Long’s book, “The 
Story of Our Church,” has been prepared by Mrs. S. C. 
Hodges, who is a member of Dr. Long’s church in 
Greenwood, S. C. In her own church the women 
will read the book, hand in written answers to the 
questions, and then come together for a general re- 
view. Mrs. Hodges’ questionnaire will be found fol- 
lowing this article in this issue of THE SURVEY. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH 


The following description of the Church is taken 
from Charles Rann Kennedy’s “Servant in the House,” 
and has been suggested by one Auxiliary leader as a 
most fitting close to a review of “The Story of Our 
Church”: i 


“If you have eyes you will presently see the Church 
itself, a looming mystery of many shapes and shadows, 
leaping sheer from floor to dome. The work of no 
ordinary builder. The pillars of it go up like the 
brawny trunks of heroes, the sweet human flesh of men 
and women is moulded about its bulwarks, strong, im- 
pregnable; the faces of little children laugh out from 
every corner stone; the terrible spans and arches of it 
are the joined hands of comrades, and up in the heights 
and spaces there are inscribed the numberless musings 
of all the dreamers of the world. It is yet building— 
building and built upon. Sometimes the work goes 
forward in deep darkness; sometimes in blinding light; 
now beneath the burden of unutterable anguish; now 
to the tune of great laughter and heroic shoutings like 
the cry of thunder. Sometimes, in the silence of the 
nighttime, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the 
comrades, at work up in the dome—the comrades that 
have climbed ahead.” 





A Questionnaire 


Based on Dr. R. C. Long's Book, “The Story of Our Church” 
By MRS. S. C. HODGES, Greenwood, S. C. 


PRAYER 

“Our Father, we thank thee for the Church in all 
the world. We believe her foundation is sure in 
Christ our Saviour and that because he died and lives 
again his Church shall ever abide. Bless we pray thee 
our own great division of the Church, that through it 
the gospel may be preached in all the world. We ask 
thy blessing upon every effort to extend the gospel. We 
pray for those who preach and teach that they may 
have joyous success in thy service, and for ourselves 
that we may not miss the part thou hast given us in 
sending these to seek for the hearts of men. Open thou 
the eyes of our understanding and the hearts of us 
all until we become brothers to all men. In Jesus’ 
name we pray. Amen.” 


CuaprTer I 
Read Psalms 85. Acts 2:37-47. 

Name and define the Church’s three great sources. 
What is her ultimate end? 

What is the real meaning and some of the aspects 
of the Kingdom of God as interpreted by Jesus Christ? 

What has been the most vitalizing source of power 
in the history of the Church? What are some of the 
manifestations of the ideal Church? 

Name four martyrs of the Reformation. 


CHaptTeER II 


Read Hebrews 2 


Give the date, the origin, and name of the four 
Church Standards, 


What per cent of our early American forefathers were 
Calvinists ? 

Where was the first Presbyterian Synod held? 

Name six of the great pioneer leaders of our Church 
and describe conditions surrounding them. 

What revolutionary change took place in the Church 
in 1861, and what motive governed it? 


CHAPTER III 
Read Deut. 6:4-9. 2 Tim. 4:1-5. 


Tell something of the purpose and methods of the 
Church School. 

What are some of the qualifications of the efficient 
teacher? 

Name the seven departments of our Church Pro- 
gram. 

What is the function of the Committee on Promo- 
tion ? 

Name the six official Teaching Agencies. 

What are some of the important factors in success- 
ful teaching? 


CHAPTER IV 
Read Mark 16:15. John 15:8-16 


What is the supreme aim of the Church? 

What essential points should be remembered about 
Evangelism ? 

Does Evangelism involve an individual responsi- 
bility? 

Name some requisites of a growing church. 
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CHAPTER V 
Read Matt. 25:34-40 

Name some outstanding achievements in the foreign 
field. 

What concrete contribution has been made by the 
Woman’s Work? 

Give examples of the progress of the Men’s Work. 

Name the Agencies of the Church and the Executive 
Secretaries. 


CHAPTER VI 
Read Matt. 24:42-51 
With what great divine and human resources has 
the Church been endowed and blessed? 
After reading “The Story of Our Church,” what im- 
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pressed you as the greatest obligation of the Church? 

Give some facts which demonstrate that there is an 
abundant field for further effort and dedication to 
our task. 


PRAYER 

Our Father, help us to recognize Jesus Christ as the 
Master of our lives and place loyalty to him as our 
supreme Christian duty and privilege. May we have 
a deep conviction of the needs in the Home and 
Foreign Fields and of our personal responsibility in 
some measure ta meet that need. Help us to be faith- 
ful stewards, consecrating to thy service all that thou 
hast entrusted to us of talents and strength. In Jesus’ 
name we pray. Amen. 





Every new Secretary of Literature has been faced 
immediately, in the past, with one of the major duties 
of her Church year. Before she became familiar with 
her task, she found SURVEY WEEK upon her. And 
often the materials and the information necessary for 
her canvass were in the hands of the retiring Secre- 
tarv of Literature. 

Now, by order of the 1932 General Assembly, SUR- 
VEY WEEK has been changed to February. This 
year the date is February 19-26. The retiring sec- 
retary will have all the material at hand and can 


Survey Week—February 19-26 


round out her service by a thorough canvass, making 
an effort to place a SURVEY in every home, and 
urging each subscriber to give at least one hour’s time 
each month to reading it. 

Attention should be called to the development of 
the section of Religious Education, making THE SUR- 
VEY one of the tools necessary to Sunday-school 
officers and teachers, as well as to officers of all other 
church organizations. 

We urge each Church to try to reach the Honor Roll 
standard—one SURVEY to every five church members. 





‘ 


WOULD feel that I had been honored by my 

fellow Auxiliary members if I had been elected 

Secretary of a Cause. I would appreciate their 
confidence and try not to disappoint them. 

Immediately after election I would begin by pray- 
ing that the Holy Spirit would make me the very best 
possible Secretary of my Cause. Investigations would 
begin and I would study the personnel of the Execu- 
tive Committee I represented, until I felt I knew each 
member of it. They would have a large share in my 
thoughts and prayers, and I would correspond with 
the office, order literature, read each issue of the 
Church papers and THE SURVEY, and watch keenly 
for bits of news about the work I represented. If 
possible, I would visit the office, and “poke” around 
until I was familiar with every department of work 
committed to its charge, bringing back to my Auxiliary 
first-hand points of interest. I would invite represen- 
tatives of the committee to my church, have them 
in my home if possible, and introduce them to my 
friends. 

I would confer frequently with the President of the 
Auxiliary about my duties and let her know that she 
had at least one interested Secretary of a Cause. I 





If I Were a Cause Secretary 
By MRS. W. M. FAIRLEY 


would also correspond with my Presbyterial Secretary 
of Cause, getting all possible information and inspira- 
tion from her. 


Having done this preparatory work early in the 
Church year, I would now LOVE my Cause as I had 
never loved a Cause before. My heart would go out 
in love and sympathy to those responsible for this great 
work, and I would never consciously hurt my Cause 
by criticism or complaint. I would not apologize for 
my Cause and lead others to feel that it was of no im- 
portance, but I would boost it and magnify it as the 
greatest thing in the Auxiliary until the members would 
love it too because of my zeal and enthusiasm. 

You know what the “Cheer Leader” is to a col- 
lege athletic team? Well, I would be the cheer leader 
of my Cause, challenging the interest and prayers of 
the women of the church. 

I should try not to bore the members of my Auxil- 
iary with long speeches or leaflets poorly read, but, 
with frequent brief, catchy, thought-impelling, and 


love-inducing items, I would keep my Cause ever be- 
fore the Auxiliary. 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Meditations in Bebrews 


Number XI 


Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people through his own blood, 
suffered without the gate. Looking unto Jesus . Let us therefore go forth 
unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach. Hebrews 13:12, 12:2a, 13:13. 
Have you noticed, as we have been thinking through these “Let us” passages 
in the letter to the Hebrews, how impossible it would be to obey these calls except 
by “looking unto Jesus’? We have done no violence to the underlying and con- 
necting thought of this entire letter by linking this phrase (from our Auxiliary 
Motto for this year) with each of these “Let us’ injunctions. We can do these 
things only by “looking unto Jesus.” Is it not so? 

Some of these other calls have reached down into the deep places of our souls 
but here is one that strikes bottom—“Let us go forth without the camp, 
bearing his reproach.” Of course to the first readers of this epistle these words 
had a very literal application (beginning with verse 9), referring to the immeasurable 
advantage of the believer in Christ, in Jesus the crucified, over those who still clung 
to the types of Christ in the old Jewish ritual. ‘We [believers in Jesus Christ] have 
an altar whereof they have no right to eat who [still] serve [or worship in] the 
tabernacle [temple].” No longer did they need to sacrifice beasts, offering their blood 
for sin, burning their bodies outside the camp, since Jesus, through his own death, 
sanctifies his own followers, suffering without the gate himself, for our sakes. 

Just what does this “suffering without the gate” mean in his case? Quite literally 
our Lord suffered without the gate of Jerusalem, being crucified on Golgotha, out- 
side the city wall. But ah, how little after all was that literal shame and pain com- 
pared to the scorn and rejection he suffered from his own, who received him not, 
but despised his death as they had resented his life! Outside the pale they thrust 
him, beyond considering, even a disgrace to mention among their own prophets, 
utterly beyond acceptance as their Messiah. Isaiah 53 is the strongest expression 
in all Scripture of how they despised him. Read that chapter again while meditating 
on this theme. 

And are we to “bear his reproach, without the camp”? Even so, the writer of 
this letter urges us who look to Jesus for salvation to be ready to do no less. How 
much of it do we know anything about? Only some of our missionaries know any- 
thing about “the reproach of Christ,” for in our homeland it is so eminently a re- 
spectable thing to be a Christian that very seldom does one of us who bear his 
name need to suffer for it. A “Christian” according to the world’s idea, as inter- 
preted in the lives of so many church members, indeed knows nothing of losing the 
good opinion of his fellows for Christ’s sake. It is rare that a Christian is so 
like his Christ as to be made to suffer for it. Shame on us that this is true! But 
ask some of our Jewish Christian brothers what they suffer for his Name’s sake. 
Look into their lives for the true interpretation of “bearing his reproach, without 
the camp” and pray that it may be given to us “not only to believe on him, but 
also to suffer in his behalf.” 

Mrs. S. H. Askew. 
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(Continued from page 108) 

I would always have an interesting report, recom- 
mendation or new plan to present to the Executive 
Board at its monthly meeting. I would visit the Cir- 
cles as often as permissible and give an intimate talk 
about the work of my Secretaryship. I would assign 
new objects of prayer to the prayer group, checking 
and changing when the occasion arises. In the Auxil- 
iary meeting I would make every possible use of the 
Year Book of Programs, Study Books, maps, posters, 
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scrapbooks, contests, pageants, playlets, addresses by 
outside speakers, reports of conferences, parties, and 
banquets to interest the members of my Cause. 

I would emphasize special occasions, days and sea- 
sons of prayer, self-denial offerings, special contribu- 
tions, and the regular voluntary gifts to increase the 
income of my Cause, helping to avoid debt, and thus 
spreading the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 


Raeford, N. C. 
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LANTERN PAGE 


ONE AUXILIARY SUBSCRIBES for two copies of 
THE SuRvEy to be sent to the Secretary of Literature, 
for her to distribute to members who are not subscrib- 
ers. T'HE Survey is given to a different member each 


month. Several new subscribers and readers have been 
secured. 










* ¢- ¢ *& @ 


A NEW VENTURE FOR A HOME CIRCLE was a 
“spend-the-day” party given by the Chairman at her 
home. She saw that a way was provided for all who 
were able to attend, and two-thirds of the members 
were present. The morning was spent in quilting two 
quilts, which were sent to the orphanage of their synod. 
After a bountiful lunch, which each had a part in 
furnishing, the Secretaries of Cause presented their 
work, and special music was rendered by a group 
from the Girls’ Circle. Late in the afternoon the mem- 
bers of this Circle returned to their home, happier for 
the social intercourse with one another, and feeling they 
were really a part of the Auxiliary. 

* * ’ * * 

COPIES OF THE “PROMISE OF THE MONTH” are 
made by one Business Women’s Circle Chairman and 
given to each member. Sometimes the promise is writ- 
ten on a place-card, and again it is simply typed on a 
sheet of paper and distributed, but always it is read 
by the group and the women asked to keep it as their 

special promise for the month. 

7 *« A + * * 

ONE CHURCH HAS IN ITS BUDGET an amount for 
bscriptions to THE Survey for each family. This plan 
has been followed for several years. An intelligent 
membership is an interested membership, and an in- 
terested membership is a praying and a giving mem- 
bership. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND PROGRAM CHAIR- 
MAN of one Auxiliary meet once a month at the church 
with the Chairman from each Circle and the Secretary 
of the Cause to be presented that month, to plan the 
program for the Circles. The Chairman of the program 
committee brings the material sent out by the GCom- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, for the program, and the 
Cause Secretary presents to the Circle Chairmen the 
material she wants them to get across to the women 
of their Circles. Together this group plans in advance 
the Circle programs for each month. This plan ena- 
bles all the Circles to consider simultaneously the 
Causes of the Church. It has proved a good plan and 
enables the Circle Chairman to work intelligently to- 
ward presenting the Program fr, the month. 

* + 










































WORLD DAY OF PRAYER PROGRAM as observed in 
one town: 
9:50 Organ Prelude (for quiet meditation). 
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Mail suggestions to 


The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady S8uilding, Atlanta, Ga. 


16:00 Call to Worship—‘“Joy” (a concert reading from 
Premier Hymns). 

Hymn, “O Worship the King.” 

Prayer—“Our Lord.” 

Purpose of World Day of Prayer (two-minute 
talk by leader). 

“Call to Prayer” (posted on board and read by 
all). 

Place of Prayer—Solo, 
Presence.” 

Promises for Intercessory Prayer (brief selected 
Scriptures). 

The Concert of Prayer for all nations (flag bear- 

ers—seated in front pew—bring flags of all 
nations to front). 

Poem—‘More things are Wrought by Prayer.”— 
Tennyson. 

Appeal for special prayer was made for each 
nation by flag bearer as she held aloft her 
flag and located her nation on world map. 

Present specific needs were given. 

The following lands were prayed for: China, 
Japan, Korea, India, Africa, Brazil, Mexico, 
Cuba, Russia, Poland, Hungary, Philippines, 
Near East and Holy Land. 

Poem—“In Christ There Is No East, Nor West.”— 

Oxenham. 

S flag and Christian flag brought to front, 

where standards were waiting for them, be- 

side large baskets of flowers. Special prayer 
for our own social problems, our economic 
situation, our rural conditions, mountain mis- 
sions and our foreign speaking peoples in 

Ws. 

Hymn—“America, 
only). 

Prayer for world-wide peace. 

Poem—‘“Lo, What a Change Within Us.” 

Benedictory Prayer (written specially for this 
Dav ef Prayer and read from chair). 

Organ Post-lude for quiet leaving of church. 

Women of each denomination of the town were 
used in the program. WFach part was thor- 
oughly explained beforehand so no announce- 
ments were needed. 


March 3, 1933, is the date of the World Day of Prayer. 
Programs may be obtained from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Price 2c each or $2.00 per hundred. 


10:10 


“In the Secret of His 


10:20 


11:00 U. 


the Beautiful” (last verse 


11:20 





Cale ndar for Fe bruary 


General Study Period-__.___-_------- February 1-28 
Textbook: “The Story of Our Church’ 

Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges__February 26 

“SURVEY WEER.”......icdineiade February 19-26 

Election of General Officers in local Auxiliaries and 
selection of delegates to Presbyterials. 

Circle Meeting. 

Auxiliary Meeting. 
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REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
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Christian Education and 


410 Urban Building, 122 South Fourth Avenue, Louisoille, Ky. 
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Your Church's Unemployed 
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Misisterial Relief 


REV. WM. H. HOPPER, D. D. Treasurer 


PRB occ action the Presbyterian Church has acknowledged a first responsibility to its 
a 8 at missionaries who have been called away from the sources of material gain and 
een permitted to turn aside from their vocation of spiritual ministries to any avoca- 


tion of money-making. 


ade a = churches and the richer Presbyteries have made fairly equitable proyision for 
eye = ray and missionaries. Many of the smaller churches and weaker Presbyteries have 
provided for their ministers and missionaries a living that would enable them to attain 


and maintain efficiency. 


caed oa a of time, and under the great strain of the work, 526 families of our 

m ministers and missionaries and of the needy widows and orphans of those who 

aati are now on the roll of Ministerial Relief. 

, ne cut after another has been made in the appropriations sent to these homes. This ar- 

bes ly et January 18. _At that time a more drastic cut than ever made before may 

neg e made in these appropriations. We must meet the demand of the General Assem- 
y, that we do not add to our debt and that we pay five per cent of the debt of $104,447 


which has accumulated since 1925. 


et fice gers bear to think of the condition in some of these homes if this large a cut must 
pee . “ae have only one recourse, however, and that is to make this report to the members 
e Presbyterian Church and to leave the result with them. These ministers have trusted 


God—God is trusting his Church. 


We are earnestly urging that all the remittances for this work be forwarded to 410 Urban 


Building, Louisville, Ky., at the earliest possible moment. 





HIS month will furnish you with two splendid 
opportunities to serve your young people away 
at college. 

First, there is St. Valentine’s Day. And students 
are usually just through with examinations and feel- 
ing the strain and “let down” of that strenuous time. 
A box of home-made candy or other small gift with 
a pretty Valentine card from their home church would 
be greatly appreciated, and a suitable life-work story 
tucked in the box of candy would be wafted on a 
friendly wing. 

Second. Ask the Secretary of Religious Education 
to help you by seeing that the Day of Prayer for stu- 
dents in schools and colleges, on Sunday, February 
26, 1933, is remembered in prayer in the Young Peo- 


For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 
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ple’s Department of the Sunday school, and at the 
vesper meetings of the Young People’s societies. Call 
her attention to the material in this section of THE 
SURVEY, and show her a sample set of our Life- 
Service literature for young people and ask her help 
in getting the right leaflets into the hands of the right 
boys and girls. 

Lastly, ask your pastor if he will not use the reg- 
ular prayer-meeting service on Wednesday, February 
22 as well as Sunday, February 26, as a season of 
intercession for childhood and youth in your own: 
church and community and for youth in all the world. 
Then enlist all the helpers you can to invite parents, 
teachers and friends of youth to attend the service. 











NCE more—and for the one hundredth and tenth 
O year—your Church sends out her call for the Day 

of Prayer for students in schools and colleges. 
The season begins this year on Monday, February 21, 
and runs through Sunday, February 26—the day on 
which all of our churches are asked to remember chil- 
dren and young people in schools and colleges in ear- 
nest intercessory prayer. 

We hope that the Wednesday evening prayer serv- 

ice as well as the Sunday hour of worship will gather 
the parents, friends, and teachers of youth together for 
this great service of intercession, and that there may 
be many other praying groups—in prayer bands, about 
»the family altar, and among the young people them- 
selves. 
The picture which we reproduce represents a young 
squire keeping his vigil of prayer throughout the night 
previous to his being knighted by the king. In this 
vigil of prayer, he consecrates himself, his arms, his 
life, his all to the service of the king and to the ideals 
of chivalry. Shall not the Church engage in a vigil of 
prayer for her own youth and for youth around the 
world? “Who knows upon what worlds, what systems, 
Christian prayer and effort even now tells?” 

Daniel’s greatest hour was not when, a mere lad, he 
took his life in his hand and refused the king’s meat 
and wine; it was not when he opened his window to- 
ward Jerusalem to pray, and for it was thrown into the 
lions’ den; it was not when he stood before Belshazzar 
and read to him the doom of the handwriting on the 
wall—but it was his great hour, when, knowing that 
the destiny of his people hung in the balance, he set 
himself to pray: 






































































































































The Vigil—John Pettie, R. A. 


Once More a Vigil of Prayer for Students 
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“In those days I Daniel was mourning three full 
weeks. I ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh or 
wine in my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all, 
till three whole weeks were fulfilled. 


“And in the four and twentieth day of the first 
month, as I was by the side of the great river, which 
is Hiddekel,”—he remembers the very day and the 
spot—‘‘behold a hand touched me and the angel said 
unto me: Fear not, Daniel, for from the first day that 
thou didst set thine heart to understand and to chasten 
thyself before thy God, thy words were heard and I 
am come for thy words.” 

And shall we not keep this vigil of prayer for those 
students now in colleges in whose hands will lie the 
destiny of our country and of the world in days to 
come ? 


“The deeper one penetrates,” says Dr. John R. Mott, 
in a recent’ book, “into the secret of the most creative 
and fruitful spiritual awakenings and movements, the 
more profound is the conviction that the releasing of 
such superhuman energies is the result of the inter- 
cession of men and women of prayer. One has been 
unable to discover an exception to this rule. The 
apprehending of Christ as Lord, the energizing of the 
will to heed his voice and to go the way of his Cross 
in heroically bringing his principles to bear on all 
facts of human life constitute from beginning to end 
a superhuman undertaking.” 

And if we pray—in faith—who knows upon what 
worlds and upon what systems, this vigil of prayer 
for youth, kept in the Name of Jesus Christ, may 
even now begin to tell? 
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“Oh, to be the Knight of Jesus! 
Scorning pain and shame and loss, 
There, the Crown, the Joy, the Glory, 

Here, O Lord, Thy Cross.” 









Then I wept with bitter longing 
Thus the Knight of God to be, 

And the Lord, who saw me weeping, 

Gave the Cross to me. 











Bitter pain and shame and sorrow, 
Came upon me as a flood. 

I forgot—it was the tourney 
Of the Knight of God. 













Soon there spake the Voice beloved, 
Still and sweet, my heart within— 

“It is thus, O Knight of Jesus, 

Thou the prize must win.” 












The Knight of Jesus 


By HENRY SUSO, Germany, Fourteenth Century 


“O, my Lord, the fight is weary, 
Weary and my heart is sore.” 

And He answered: “Fair the guerdon, 
And for evermore.” 





“I have shamed Thee, craven-hearted, 
I have been Thy recreant Knight; 

Own me yet, O Lord, albeit— 
Weeping as I fight.” 





“Nay!” 
Wilt not shame thy knightly guise; 
I would have my angels wonder 
At thy gladsome eyes. 


He said: “Thou wilt not shame me, 


“Need’st thou pity, Knight of Jesus! 
Pity for thy glorious hest? 
On! Let God and men and angels 


See that thou art blest!” 








I can do more by praying than I can in any other 
way.—Andrew Bonar. 

This I do know—that as often. as I have prayed 
earnestly, that is with real pleading earnestness—I 
have certainly been heard in rich abundance and 
have obtained more than I asked or sought. Our 
Lord has sometimes delayed, but yet at last he heard 
me.—Martin Luther. 

There have been men of God who have so watched 
unto prayer that they parted company with every past 
hour and saw it going away to judgment—with prayer; 
and they received and sanctified every new hour, con- 
secrating its first moments to prayer and praise. 

—Alexander Whyte. 

I see that these beloved horizons, so vast and so 
full of light, may unroll themselves, may be spread 
out in the smallest cell; all we need is a little silence 
and a single word spoken by God.—Henry Perreyve. 

However far back we travel in historic ages, we can 
discern the worshipper, the altar, and the uplifted 
hands of prayer.—W. P. Paterson. 

























Great Thoughts on Prayer 


O Father, give to thy child that which he himself 
knows not how to ask. Behold my needs which I 
know not myself; see and do according to thy tender 
mercy. Teach me to pray; pray thyself in me. 

—Fénélon. 

Every time you pray, if your prayer is sincere, there 
will be new feeling and new meaning in it, which 
will give you fresh courage and you will understand 
that prayer is an education. Remember, too, every day, 
and whenever you can, repeat to yourself, “Lord, have 
mercy on all who appear before thee this day.” For 
every hour and every moment thousands of men leave 
life on this earth and their souls appear before God. 
And how many of them depart in solitude, unknown, 
sad, dejected that no one mourns for them or even 
knows whether they have lived or not. And behold, 
from the other end of the earth perhaps, your prayer 
for their rest will rise up to God though you knew 
them not nor they you.—Dostoievsky in The Brothers 
Karamazov. 









(Abridged and adapted from “Poetry 





HERE can be no continuous prayer which does 

not involve intercession. The man who prays 

does not separate himself from the others who 

are bound up with him. ‘There is no such thing as 

a personality completely isolated; personality is by its 

very nature “a capacity for communion.” The man 

praying is not alone; with him there are others whose 

lives cannot be divorced from his. When he lifts up 

his own life into the light of the divine purpose, he 
must lift up others also. He must intercede. 

But who are they for whom he prays? Even as we 

cannot adore the Lord God simply under the name of 
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Intercession 


and Prayer” by Edward Shillito, 


published by Student Christian Movement, London) 


Infinite, so we cannot intercede for mankind—we have 
to know more of men that we may intercede for them. 
The scenery of life is not a wide and level plain, but 
a region in which sudden storms fall and the ground 
quakes and life is won only by courage in the face 
of hazards. It is impossible to make sense of human 
life except as it is a scene in which decisions may 
be taken in a moment upon which the destiny of a 
life will turn. There are no virtues more needed in 
such a world than watchfulness and courage. 

Fresh from travel in such a world the worshipper 
begins to pray for others. He would obey the call 








The Vigil—John Pettie, R. A. 


Once More a Vigil of Prayer for Students 


QO NCE more—and for the one hundredth and tenth 


year—your Church sends out her call for the Day 

of Prayer for students in schools and colleges. 
The season begins this year on Monday, February 21, 
and runs through Sunday, February 26—the day on 
which all of our churches are asked to remember chil- 
dren and young people in schools and colleges in ear- 
nest intercessory prayer. 

We hope that the Wednesday evening prayer serv- 
ice as well as the Sunday hour of worship will gather 
the parents, friends, and teachers of youth together for 
this great service of intercession, and that there may 
be many other praying groups—in prayer bands, about 
.the family altar, and among the young people them- 
selves. 

The picture which we reproduce represents a young 
squire keeping his vigil of prayer throughout the night 
previous to his being knighted by the king. In this 
vigil of prayer, he consecrates himself, his arms, his 
life, his all to the service of the king and to the ideals 
of chivalry. Shall not the Church engage in a vigil of 
prayer for her own youth and for youth around the 
world? “Who knows upon what worlds, what systems, 
Christian prayer and effort even now tells?” 

Daniel’s greatest hour was not when, a mere lad, he 
took his life in his hand and refused the king’s meat 
and wine; it was not when he opened his window to- 
ward Jerusalem to pray, and for it was thrown into the 
lions’ den; it was not when he stood before Belshazzar 
and read to him the doom of the handwriting on the 
wall—but it was his great hour, when, knowing that 
the destiny of his people hung in the balance, he set 
himself to pray: 


“In those days I Daniel was mourning three full 
weeks. I ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh or 
wine in my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all, 
till three whole weeks were fulfilled. 


“And in the four and twentieth day of the first 
month, as I was by the side of the great river, which 
is Hiddekel,’—he remembers the very day and the 
spot—“behold a hand touched me and the angel said 
unto me: Fear not, Daniel, for from the first day that 
thou didst set thine heart to understand and to chasten 
thyself before thy God, thy words were heard and I 
am come for thy words.” 


And shall we not keep this vigil of prayer for those 
students now in colleges in whose hands will lie the 
destiny of our country and of the world in days to 
come ? 


“The deeper one penetrates,” says Dr. John R. Mott, 
in a recent’ book, “into the secret of the most creative 
and fruitful spiritual awakenings and movements, the 
more profound is the conviction that the releasing of 
such superhuman energies is the result of the inter- 
cession of men and women of prayer. One has been 
unable to discover an exception to this rule. The 
apprehending of Christ as Lord, the energizing of the 
will to heed his voice and to go the way of his Cross 
in heroically bringing his principles to bear on all 
facts of human life constitute from beginning to end 
a superhuman undertaking.” 


And if we pray—in faith—who knows upon what 
worlds and upon what systems, this vigil of prayer 
for youth, kept in the Name of Jesus Christ, may 
even now begin to tell? 
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The Knight of Jesus 


By HENRY SUSO, Germany, Fourteenth Century 


“Oh, to be the Knight of Jesus! 
Scorning pain and shame and loss, 
There, the Crown, the Joy, the Glory, 
Here, O Lord, Thy Cross.” 


Then I wept with bitter longing 
Thus the Knight of God to be, 

And the Lord, who saw me weeping, 

Gave the Cross to me. 





Bitter pain and shame and sorrow, 
Came upon me as a flood. 

I forgot—it was the tourney 
Of the Knight of God. 


Soen there spake the Voice beloved, 
Still and sweet, my heart within— 

“It is thus, O Knight of Jesus, 

Thou the prize must win.” 





“O, my Lord, the fight is weary, 
Weary and my heart is sore.” 

And He answered: “Fair the guerdon, 

And for evermore.” 





“I have shamed Thee, craven-hearted, 
I have been Thy recreant Knight; 

Own me yet, O Lord, albeit— 
Weeping as I fight.” 





“Nay!” He said: “Thou wilt not shame me, 
Wilt not shame thy knightly guise; 

I would have my angels wonder 
At thy gladsome eyes. 









“Need’st thou pity, Knight of Jesus! 
Pity for thy glorious hest? 

On! Let God and men and angels 
See that thou art blest!” 





I can do more by praying than I can in any other 
way.—Andrew Bonar. 

This I do know—that as often-as I have prayed 
earnestly, that is with real pleading earnestness—I 
have certainly been heard in rich abundance and 
have obtained more than I asked or sought. Our 
Lord has sometimes delayed, but yet at last he heard 
me.—Martin Luther. 

There have been men of God who have so watched 
unto prayer that they parted company with every past 
hour and saw it going away to judgment—with prayer; 
and they received and sanctified every new hour, con- 
secrating its first moments to prayer and praise. 

—Alexander Whyte. 

I see that these beloved horizons, so vast and so 
full of light, may umroll themselves, may be spread 
out in the smallest cell; all we need is a little silence 
and a single word spoken by God.—Henry Perreyve. 

However far back we travel in historic ages, we can 
discern the worshipper, the altar, and the uplifted 
hands of prayer.—W. P. Paterson. 


Great Thoughts on Prayer 


O Father, give to thy child that which he himself 
knows not how to ask. Behold my needs which I 
know not myself; see and do according to thy tender 
mercy. Teach me to pray; pray thyself in me. 

—Fénélon. 

Every time you pray, if your prayer is sincere, there 
will be new feeling and new meaning in it, which 
will give you fresh courage and you will understand 
that prayer is an education. Remember, too, every day, 
and whenever you can, repeat to yourself, “Lord, have 
mercy on all who appear before thee this day.” For 
every hour and every moment thousands of men leave 
life on this earth and their souls appear before God. 
And how many of them depart in solitude, unknown, 
sad, dejected that no one mourns for them or even 
knows whether they have lived or not. And behold, 
from the other end of the earth perhaps, your prayer 
for their rest will rise up to God though you knew 
them not nor they you—-Dostoievsky in The Brothers 
Karamazov. 





Intercession 


(Abridged and adapted from “Poetry and Prayer” by Edward Shillito, 
published by Student Christian Movement, London) 


HERE can be no continuous prayer which does 
not involve intercession. The man who prays 
does not separate himself from the others who 
are bound up with him. There is no such thing as 
@ personality completely isolated; personality is by its 
very nature “a capacity for communion.” The man 
praying is not alone; with him there are others whose 
lives cannot be divorced from his. When he lifts up 
his own life into the light of the divine purpose, he 
must lift up others also. He must intercede. 
But who are they for whom he prays? Even as we 
Cannot adore the Lord God simply under the name of 
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Infinite, so we cannot intercede for mankind—we have 
to know more of men that we may intercede for them. 
The scenery of life is not a wide and level plain, but 
a region in which sudden storms fall and the ground 
quakes and life is won only by courage in the face 
of hazards. It is impossible to make sense of human 
life except as it is a scene in which decisions may 
be taken in a moment upon which the destiny of a 
life will turn. There are no virtues more needed in 
such a world than watchfulness and courage. 

Fresh from travel in such a world the worshipper 
begins to pray for others. He would obey the call 
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“to make intercession for all men, especially for them 
that are of the household of faith.” How does he see 
them? In what kind of arena are they placed? Where 
do they need the reinforcements of a comrade praying 
for them? The man praying will see these friends 
and associates of his in hours of crisis, making de- 
cisions upon which their very life will depend. They 
may look back and become pillars of salt, cold and 
lifeless; or they may turn away from the cities of 
Death and look away to the hills of God. Prayer 
may be made for them in such an hour—it is this life 
of apparently swift storms and: breathless adventures, 
poised between heaven and hell, that is lifted into the 
light of God. It is one thing to pray for another on 
the understanding that life for him is a quiet, un- 
eventful journey; it is another to pray for a friend 
who is as a traveller going out into an unknown coun- 
try or as a soldier going upon a perilous campaign. 
If there is one hour of crisis in which more than 
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another men need help, it is in the acceptance or re- 
jection of vocation. ‘This vocation may be a call to 
some public service, the rejection of which will be 
another great refusal—or it may be the chance of a 
prize only to be won in contempt of the world. The 
one prayer which must never be missed out of our 
intercessions for friends is that they may be saved 
from the world with its power to rob the spirit of man 
of its “chance of the prize-gleaming of learning love.” 

Intercession is the opening of ways whereby the 
power of God is released in human lives. Something 
happens when man prays. Intercession becomes the 
way to vision and in that vision it becomes itself a 
more confident way of working with God. 

In ways which can never be anything but dimly 
seen, the uplifting of the soul in intercession and in 
praise is an offering which is made from earth to 
heaven; it is an earnest of the return of all things to 
him from whom they took their origin. 





Facts about Students 


¢¢J TU IS a saying with which we are growing famil- 

iar through much repetition that we are living 

in a time of unparalleled confusion and economic 
distress. Upon the generation that is growing up, and 
particularly upon the student class in their late teens 
and early twenties, the world confusion and disorder 
has a peculiar effect. They see it as the failure of 
their fathers and the generation that has gone before. 
One result is a break-away from Authority. Let us 
find out things for ourselves, they say. Let us ex- 
periment. Let us be reasonably sure from our ex- 
perience before we take anything on trust. In many 
cases the Church and organized Christianity are in 
the front line of their attack. 

“Or again, the confusion in the economic order may 
not arouse a fighting spirit. It may induce instead 
a sense of apathy and depression. A father out of 
work or in precarious employment means uncertainty 
and instability in the material sphere and the spiritual 
reaction is often close and immediate.” We quote this 
from an English paper. 

Never in the more than one hundred years in which 
our Church has kept this vigil of prayer for students 
has there been so great a need and so great an op- 
portunity as this coming Day of Prayer offers those 
who know that the weapons of their warfare are not 
sword or battleship or poison gas—but the invincible 
weapon of Intercessory Prayer, mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strongholds; casting down imagi- 
nations and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ. 

The need? A world in confusion—and the emer- 
gence of this question into the minds of men—Christ 
or Chaos? For, as many of the most informed and 
thoughtful Christian leaders in all countries are tell- 
ing us, the question of our day and time is not whether 


Which Call tereve: 


Christ or Mohammed or Buddha shall rule the spirits 
of men, but which of two is to prevail Christ or Chaos 
—God or Nothing. Youth movements are arising in 
all lands, and for the possession of this mind of Youth, 
communism, atheism and anarchy in many forms are 
waging a relentless warfare. Shakespeare tells us that 


In the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blustments are most imminent. 


Great is the need, but great, too, are the opportu- 
nities for reaching and claiming this mind of Youth 
for Christ—through prayer. 

The New York Times conducted a survey of the 
educational field as shown in the colleges and prepara- 
tory schools of the country at the beginning of the 
present school year and finds among the students not 
only a new sense of the value of education but a new 
sense of responsibility. More thoughtful and deter- 
mined students are reported by one large university, 
while another states in regard to the incoming class 
that a large number, perhaps half of them, “seemed 
sobered with the problems facing the world and with 
the responsibilities faced by youth in solving them, but 
withal possessed of a determination to fit themselves 
with all possible knowledge.” 

Among this more thoughtful body of students in our 
colleges is to be counted the large number of foreign 
students—now something over ten thousand, accord- 
ing to The New York Times. We are seeing in our 
own time a greater migration of students from one 
country to another than ever known before. ‘Some re- 
markable results,” says the Times, “have grown from 
this exchange of students. Six of the members of the 
Chinese Cabinet are graduates of the American cdl- 
leges, and many others fill important positions in edu- 
cational, official, and commercial life. Similarly, how- 
ever critical of us one may find people in the Latin 
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American countries, one will learn that the young man 
or woman who has studied in an American institution 
of higher education, especially if he or she has done 
so upon a scholarship, is enthusiastic over his experi- 
ence and is a center of goodwill to the United States. 
This is equally true of the countries of Europe.” 

Of these student migrations, Dr. Mott says: ‘“Stu- 
dent migrations are increasing in many parts of the 
world. A disproportionately large share of the leaders 
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of tomorrow among the nations and races of mankind 
will continue to come from the young men and women 
who avail themselves of the unique advantages result- 
ing from extended periods of thorough study in for- 
eign lands.” 

Many and deadly are the foes, mighty is the battle— 
but they that be with us are more than they that be 
with them—therefore let the Church give herself unto 
prayer—and all shall be well with Youth. 





Education Is 


CCORDING to School Life, one out of every 

four Americans attended some kind of school 

last year. The thirty-one million in schools are 
divided approximately as follows: kindergarten, 
800,000; elementary, 24,000,000; high _ school, 
5,000,000; college and university, 1,200,000. 

In 1900 the chances of a boy or girl going to col- 
lege were only one in thirty-three—now they are one 
in six. 

In 1900 the chances of a boy or girl going to high 
school were one in twenty-five—now they are one in 
two. 

Of every 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade, 610 enter 
high school, 260 graduate from high school, 160 enter 
college and fifty graduate from college. 

In the United States twenty-three out of every 1,000 
adults are college graduates. One hundred and twenty- 
five out of 1,000 are high school graduates. 

There are in this nation 1,037,605 teachers—thirty- 
five of every 1,000 men and women who are gainfully 


‘ employed are engaged in teaching. Four out of every 


five teachers are women. 


The total value of school property, including en- 
dowment, is $9,302,048,000 which is 7.2 per cent of 


Big Business 


all taxable property in the United States. The an- 
nual expenditure for education is $3,234,638,567, or 
$26.51 per capita. Ten cents per day by every citi- 
zen of voting age would pay the entire cost of public 
education. 

The average annual expenditure for operating a 
small pleasure car is approximately $700, writes Dr. 
William Dow Boutwell—to whom we are indebted for 
the figures quoted above—while the average annual 
expenditure for educating a child in public elementary 
schools is less than a tenth of the cost of running a 
car. 

In Then and Now in Education Caldwell and 
Courtis give the content of the teaching as follows: © 
“In 1775: Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
the Bible. In 1850: Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Language and Grammar, Geography, Bookkeep- 
ing, Conduct, History, and Object Lessons. In 1925: 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
History, Civics, Drawing, Music, Physical Training, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Literature, Composition, Algebra, 
Commercial Arithmetic, General Mathematics, Voca- 
tions, Social Studies, General Science, Mechanical 
Drawing, Metals, Printing, Woodwork, Clothing, and 
Foods.” . 





Evangelism and the College Student 


RACTICALLY all our Church colleges and junior 
colleges, and a large number of our churches at 
university centers, have planned special evange- 

listic services for the students, to be held under out- 
standing leadership during this session. 

PRAY for these services which are to be held, and 
for the fruits of such as have been held, that they 
may bring to the students a new vision of life, a new 
challenge for life, and a new power for life. 

Students come to our colleges and universities from 
all sort of environments, and with all sorts of attitudes, 
some of which are woefully defective. Some are amaz- 
ingly ignorant concerning the Christian life, some are 
indifferent or critical, Many are struggling with 


doubts and temptations. The students should be defi- 
nitely in the prayers, the hearts and the plans of all 
organizations and individuals of church and campus. 

PRAY that students who do not yet know Christ 
may be led to him. 


In our Christian colleges the percentage of church 
membership is very high. The president of one such 
institution wrote us recently: “In a total of 625 stu- 
dents registered here this fall, only 16 are non-church 
members The greatest thing that we need 
here is not a movement to get men into the Church, but 
a movement to give them a more intelligent and com- 
prehensive meaning of the Christian life, and a move- 
ment which will urge them to translate their religion 
into terms of daily living on the campus.” 

PRAY that those students who are Christian in name 
may also be Christian in spirit and im life. 

Many presidents, pastors, and leaders of students 
have definitely planned to use those students who are 
Christians in winning those who are not. In some cases 
classes in personal evangelism are being conducted. 

PRAY that students who have had a real experience 
of Jesus Christ may learn to share him with others. 




















be made for them on Sunday, February 26. 






































. Short Address by the Pastor on The World’s Need 
for Leaders. 
6. Short Talks on Youth in Our Own Public Schools. 
Youth in Our Own Community. 
Youth in Industry. 
7. Short Prayers— 
1. For Parents and Homes and Children. 
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The Hour of Prayer 


Wednesday Evening, February 22, or Sunday, February 26, 1933 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


For over one hundred and eight years, the Presbyterian Church has observed the day and week of prayer 
for childhood and youth in schools and colleges. It begins this year on Monday, February 20, and runs 
through Sunday, February 26. We earnestly hope that not only will there be private prayer by every friend 
of youth and prayer about the family altar, but that the time of the weekly prayer service on Wednesday, 
February 22, will be set aside for special intercession for youth, and that prayers and intercession will 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER 


THEME 
Who knows upon what worlds, what systems, Christian prayer and effort even now tells?—Dora GREENWELL. 

1. Hymn—‘“Faith of Our Fathers.” 2. For Schools and Teachers of Our Commu- 

2. Scripture Lesson, Psalm 72. nity. 

3. Prayer by the Pastor: 3. For the Church and the Sunday school. 
That the Spirit of all Life and Grace and 4. For our Church Schools and Colleges and 
Truth may release within the Church of Christ Orphans’ Homes. 
the spiritual energies and powers of which it 5. For the millions of young people in indus- 
stands so much in need, so that the Youth of try to whom a higher education has been 
our day, now in schools and colleges, may be denied. 
enlisted in the service of Christ for the re- : 
downing of the world Gheowsh tibet. 6. For ‘nc papaya foreign students study 

4. Hymn—“Jesus Shall Reign.” é ' ie : 

5 7. For the President and all officials of our 


government, that they may be led by the 
Spirit of God to set the welfare of child- 
hood and youth “in the midst” of our 
national life. 


8. Hymn—“Lead On, O King Eternal.” 
9. Benediction. 


Prayer to a heart of lowly love, 
Opens the gate to Heaven above. 

Ah, Prayer is God’s high dwelling place 
Wherein His children see His face. 

From earth to heaven we build a stair— 
The name by which we call it—Prayer. 
—N. V. Tillak. 


For additional material consult The Presbyterian Survey for February, Department of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief, and the Prayer Calendar for these dates. 
For material for sermons or addresses on Christian Education, write to 410 Urban Building, Loutsville, 





















Total decrease from all sources 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—January 1, 1932........... $85,610.99 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—January 1, 1933........... 73,937.42 


2 EP eee $23,107.41 


For information about the ediwational institutions of your synod, consult our Blue Book and write di- 
rectly to the presidents of the schools and colleges of your own synod. 

Secretaries of Christian Educattwon and Ministerial Relief are asked to write us of any helpful and sug- 
gestive features connected with the observance of this day and week of prayer for youth, as observed in their 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Net decrease for nine months....................000- $11,673.57 
Decrease from other sources...............2ccecccceees 11,433.84 
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Religious Education and Publication 


REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at#Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Evangelistic Opportunity in the'Sunday School 


By E. B. PAISLEY, D. D. 


Chairman of Religious Education, General Assembly’s Training School 


HE year 1933 has been set by the General As- 
T sembly as a year for evangelistic emphasis 

throughout the Church. To no group in the 
church should this mean more than to Sunday-school 
officers and teachers. Certainly no Christian group, 
save Christian parents only, will have more to do 
with the evangelistic success or failure of the church 
during the next year. 

Consider, first, the fact that Sunday-school teachers 
are engaged with that very group from which for 
decades past have come the greatest number of acces- 
sions to the church on profession of faith. Dr. John 
L. Fairly has compiled the statistics of our Church in 
this particular for the past twenty-five years. He 
found that by these reports over fifty per cent of all 
those uniting with the church on profession were mem- 
bers of the Sunday school. This figure, however, is 
based on the total accessions reported for the past 
twenty-five years. It is inaccurate, because many ses- 
sions report the accessions on profession but do not 
attempt to report the number of these that were re- 
ceived from the Sunday school. Dr. George Bellin- 
grath made a more careful study of the records of one 
synod for a period of ten years. He found that ninety 
per cent of all accessions on profession came from 
the Sunday school when computed on the statistics 
from the churches which gave both the total accessions 
and those that came from the Sunday school. Of 
course other powerful influences than the Sunday 
school are at work upon this group, such as that of 
Christian parents, pastor’s sermons, etc. But it is 
with this selected group that Sunday-school teachers 
are permitted to work. And the character of their 
work greatly determines the results obtained. 

Preachers, both evangelists and pastors, will have 
a great opportunity in preaching the Word. They will 
recall the church’ to faith, repentance and rededica- 
tion. They will inspire Sunday-school teachers and 
parents for the task. They will have some sinners 
converted under their preaching. But they will find it 
exceedingly difficult to secure an opportunity to preach 
the gospel to unsaved people. We may hope that the 
multitudes will flock to the church, or that great 
preachers will find ways of reaching them away from 
the church buildings. But there is no assurance that 


such will be the case. But there is the assurance that, 
week after week, Sunday-school teachers will be face 
to face with this selected group from whom have 
come and will come by far the greatest number of 
all church members. 

Note, in the second place, that Sunday-school teach- 
ers have an opportunity for close fellowship with their 
pupils, second to none in the church. This means that 
Sunday-school ‘teachers, next to parents, have perhaps 
the most favorable chance for evangelism. The evangel 
is the “good news” that God is in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, and that men are the objects 
of his redeeming love. We who are Christians know 
this. To evangelize is to make this “good news” 
known to others. Evangelism is the term we use to 
denote the efforts we employ to make God known to 
man, and to bring them to accept him, as revealed 
in Christ. 

Evangelism is any method that brings the power 
of the gospel to bear on human lives. But, in the 
last analysis, there is but one method, and that is the 
touch of a God-knowing person upon another person 
who does not yet so know God. A person who knows 
God in Christ becomes the instrument of the Holy 
Spirit for teaching the soul of one who knows God 
only feebly or not at all. That condition is best for 
evangelism then which offers the largest amount of 
fellowship of person with person. Where in the church, 
outside of the home, is offered the opportunity for such 
close fellowship as that which may exist between the 
Sunday-school teacher and his or her pupil? The 
true Sunday-school teacher is a guide, a companion, 
a friend, a very real spiritual parent to all those 
whom he teaches. 

Once again, the Sunday school gives perhaps the 
best opportunity for evangelism to become effective in 
the lives of those who are evangelized. If evangelism 
is successful it is not enough for a Christian to pro- 
claim the gospel, to make God known. The one 
evangelized must accept the gospel, receive God as re- 
vealed in Christ and follow him in daily discipleship. 
In the Sunday school the pupils are as yet, for the 
most part, unfettered by long-established habits of out- 
breaking sin, and their hearts are not yet made in- 
sensible by its hardening effects. Here are the oc- 
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casions for that gradual formation of character, that 
growth and development of personality, which is at 
once the goal and the process of individual salvation. 
Here are the numerous opportunities for pupils to act 
as Christians, and by so doing to grow into Christ- 
likeness. Here emotions may be stirred by appeal to 
knowledge, and both knowledge and feeling may be 
brought to result in action. Here the Word may best 
be fitted to the individual, to the age, interest and 
capacities of the hearers. Here the gospel has its full 
opportunity to mould Christian character fully in ac- 
cord with the principles by which all genuine and 
permanent growth takes place. To take a group of 
children, to come into intimate contact with them, to 
Jearn from them their manner of thinking and feeling 
and acting; to discover the laws by which they grow 
in personality; to suit the Word to their needs, to 
make it real to them; to cultivate in them the good 
impulse and to strengthen it into an established at- 
titude of mind and heart and a fixed habit of living; 
to detect the evil impulse and to destroy it before it 
has the time and exercise to make it strong: this 
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also is to fulfil the commission of Christ to give the 
gospel to a needy world. 

How may the Sunday-school teacher best use this 
evangelistic opportunity? Let it be written in italics 
or in any other way that will emphasize its truth. 
The Sunday-school teacher is an evangelist if he 
faithfully and regularly performs his duty as a Sun- 
day-school teacher. Let him know God in his own 
experience, let him love God and obey him, let him 
indeed and in truth be a disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and daily seek to find and to do his Master’s 
will. Let him love and study his Bible. Let him 
learn to know his pupils, their needs, their interests, 
their homes, their play, their temptations. Let him 
week by week seek to bring his pupils into living 
fellowship with God. Let him work diligently to know 
and to use the best methods and materials of teaching, 
of helping others to grow as Christian persons. Let 
him love his pupils and habitually bring them to 
God in prayer. Above all, let him live before them 
daily a Christlike life, and no greater opportunity for 
evangelism could be found than the one which he will 
enjoy. 





February Suggestions to Superintendents 
By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


EBRUARY is the month to complete the steward- 
ship plans for the year. Remember that the pur- 
pose of the Sunday school is to train in right 

methods of giving rather than to raise money, and 
work out a stewardship program for your church which 
will have educational value. Several articles in this 
issue of THE SURVEY will be found suggestive. 

The theme suggested for the Workers’ Conference 
program is “The Budget.” A detailed program will 
be found in this issue of THE SURVEY. Two re- 
cent writers have said that the decline in gifts to the 
Church is due as much to wrong methods of giving 
as to the financial depression. Are these statements 
correct? If so, can the Sunday school not do some- 
thing which will develop right methods? You have 
a wonderful opportunity in your Workers’ Conference 
program this month to do something about this con- 
dition. 

Another opportunity which you have this month is 
the encouragement of all of the older pupils of the 
Sunday school to study seriously, “The Story of Our 
Church,” by R. C. Long. This is the general study 
for the spring of 1933 and will be found very help- 
ful in giving an understanding of the total program of 
our Church. The Woman’s Auxiliary is planning to 
use it; the programs for the young people are built 
around it; and the Men-of-the-Church organization 
is encouraging the men to read it. 

February 19-26 is “SURVEY WEEK.” The type 
of material on Religious Education in THE SURVEY 
has been largely changed and the magazine is becom- 


ing more and more indispensable to the teachers and 
officers of the Sunday school. Encourage your lead- 
ers to read it. Perhaps there are some who do not 
get it regularly. Suggest that this is a good time to 
subscribe. 

February 26 is the “Day of Prayer for Schools and 
Colleges.” Every Sunday school has members away 
at college. Have a special prayer in the school, or in 
the adult and young people’s departments for these 
young people. Remember, too, all students in all in- 
stitutions. They are beset with many difficulties. 

This will be a good month to begin to check up on 
the various parts of your program. Was the past 
church year a success or not? What were your strong 
and your weak points? It would be a fine thing to 
take a backward look before looking forward. April 
is coming. 

A new blank has been issued for the use of the ses- 
sion in reporting the work of religious education to 
the presbytery. Three separate blanks—Reports on 
Sunday schools, Reports on Young People’s Work, and 
Report on Men’s Work—previously sent to the session 
for the report on the work of the Sunday school have 
been combined into one this year. You will be asked 
for information. Be ready with accurate, definite facts. 

Are you looking into March? The Every Member 
Canvass comes on March 19. Young People’s Day is 
March 5. March 31 is the last day of the Church 
year. All plans should be made before that time so 
that the Sunday school will start the new Church year 
ready for work. 
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Winners of Presbyterial Banners for 1932 


By R. E. MAGILL, Executive Secretary ; 


N A period of depression such as our country has not seen since the Civil War panic of 1873, the young 
people of our Sunday schools have set the adults an example in sacrificial giving. The total is not as 
large as last year, but it is believed a larger number of schools observed Rally Day than in any recent 


year. 


In the face of distressing unemployment, of lack of money in the hands of farmers and economic chaos, 
the schools gathered a sum that is greatly to their credit, and they entered with keen zest into the contest 


for the Presbyterial Banners. 


To the successful contestants we extend congratulations, and to all who had a part in this great offer- 


ing we again express our sincere thanks. 


The list of successful schools is published below: 


LIST OF BANNER SCHOOLS FOR 1932 


Presbytery School 
ALABAMA SYNOD 
Biraterbem:, 62.02 ack de es Biymingham First 
Ee FNON os Sc eno Wetumpka 
ML Unetece oie sai cecal ide dial Jackson 
Bere ee a Courtland 
RM oe ee ed Uniontown 
APPALACHIA SYNOD 
Abingdon __-~~- NTIS ESA STN Ne AL Galax, 
RS aaa Bae Se ale Lhe Hendersonville 
SR he ee a a ee Cove Creek 
eee oo i es Moore Memorial 
ARKANSAS SYNOD 
pS EGE Oe ED EL Pe ED Marianna 
CRED iS i sreitinccvieceasigaial Hot Springs First 
NE TI weighs tek ‘ahennlae dace to is 2: Eudora First 
NINE dk iat acl a a Prairie Grove 
FLorma SyNopD 
PU a See ee es eee Marianna 
AF NE ccncccva dio qcacigat st aiaidetadctbigtecadineosa Fort Meade 
TIE aiiinrivie sess Sapa cmdaiaig et ndoe! High Springs 
Grorcia SyNop 
RGN Giiciaiis ao slits ts eben 
Riel hai: edie aie ei oe ot Barnesville 
AE tai ies dees Monticello 
Gheeweee 56s Sth wi et bean od ie Chicamauga 
WOON eer s , eeneinds ost Eastman 
GeW iii ss coher ie oe eos McRae 
Southwest: Georgia }.2c2csuci.icc.. +... Boston 
Kentucky SyNnop 
i OEE OER AEE REI Washington 
OS eg RRR ER Sig Aether Hazard 
Te eee eta. Se Boston 
RT IBS aaa Henderson First 
IRR oasis nncceaie iecticaete eee oma Springfield 
WOE TARR cei cne-sterseettine conan Walnut Hill 
LovuIsIANA SYNOD 
pe EEE MRS, RE Re 2 RTC eee en ae ee Plains 
Weer Cena 8 Centerville 
Ret Ree ok sted nen seed: Benton 
MIssIssIppI SyNoD 
Central Missiosingt« (35 ius ule ks Utica 
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Presbytery School 
EET TP Shuqualak 
i SS SNE SE ect Handsboro 
ERE eee | eee een eee Hazelhurst 





PUT SIRI, i sidn cass cosipeoms yes dave vnc Byhalia 
Missourt SyNop 
DRO | et hme niet asn wad dp khicmee Corder 
es Pe a Palmyra First 
EE ee Ne eee eT Sere Be Jackson First 
i ee RE TRY ENOL aPET I, Ee aL Sw? Mizpah 
EE NE siti cine Vie <nbndatitéialine Liberty 
NortH CaroLtna SyNop 
Ep ecerwoke Gtinarece esses cee e Bethlehem 
AT son cnips sce, S'ensdine Lae tab saior a-axis cla ek RR Newton 
ME nets nic eens rer Ss tage ed ee Red Springs 
I Sores sls olic socles tatesep salen enesa saan Grassy Creek 
Binge Mountain .. ............2 Rutherfordton First 
EE weeddtinbipcccaincheneancaal McGee 
MII ~ ox:0:-c:shstalnniel siiargpelinialaihichs inline nies pe ete panies Mebane 
ERE Ae ee Deemer Southport 
III oss sited ices aegnismnsdictatetn mecibebes Reynolda as re 
OKLAHOMA SyNOD = a 
TOONS Shook okt dee kee Mahota Memorial | 
IL aici kins dc asdillateealgitbantes Old Bennington ~ 
RR SE cy aT a: Central (Shawnee) 
SNEDECOR MEMoRIAL SyNopD 
(MGR ROUND on ck den dda osuenetpae Salem 
CE SAMONG. Son heck nee Huron 
| EE ae ee SESE ee Alexander Memorial 
North and South Carolina ----..-----~- Mt. Pisgah 
SouTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
SS srk Soilttitsitie teibinbiagea eas tell Purity 
RINE nsiectsase aetna pian mania Stoney Creek 
OI se nantenishateteasdbenaeh te Yintheiaiemmedabiel Trenton 
OE EEE ERE A vazareth 
Harmony ----- adn Aetna mens me ntiiigedb caiaiatataal McDowell 
Ree apoek ee ere: Patrick 
Piedmont ~----~- Lilie Stade binesitger vinetie ead Mount Pleasant 
Se Ae Seer. Old Fields 
TENNESSEE SYNOD 
CORI fae eB ed Columbia First 
CO ee een ee ern Sommerville 
Waslivilee’ 2. 2.2 Ullokwclbds eal Harpeth 
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Presbytery School 
Texas SyNop 
ET ee ee ERAS. tee Calvert 
a oe A TT RE ES Tae New Hope 








C5 SREP RL CW (ar eS Waxahachie First 


Eastern Texas ..........._......._Palestine Second 
BP OE cian dkcecedindncdn culeaabee Toyah 
I UE - a ccentedvpunvontinn drvinsteeecravcnisintmaaiaae Broadway 
BS aia rectsensdociomnsinttapeblndn db'pn cesses Hallsville 
PIER eitsctcieinercweten Victoria (Mexican) 
Re pee er Lockhart 
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Presbytery School 
OO Union (Churchville) 
Monigomery .......-.«.- se Christiansburg 
NOG .......~+.-..5.ceee eee Gloucester First 





Roanoke .......-~ ~~... nen enn sseenenanee Village 

West Hanover ~---------- Appomattox Court House 

Winchesle? .............. cee Woodstock 
West Virctnia SyNop 

Bluestone ~---- <a sbi erie tebe nit oricaiig enna Bramwell 

eee oo nk wim tnesaaien Old Fort Spring 

TIO Sen 5nnscconcgieeneeanee Logan First 





By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


NTELLIGENT training in Christian methods of 
| giving should be a part of the program of every 

Sunday school. The responsibility of the Sunday 
school for its childhood and youth is not discharged 
when it teaches them the Christian principles of stew- 
ardship—it must also develop in them systematic habits 
of giving. For this purpose, and this purpose alone, 
the Sunday school adopts a budget as a part of its 
curriculum. Through this part of the program the 
church hopes to rear a generation of members who 
will in the days to come adequately support the work 
of the church. It must ever be remembered, however, 
that the Sunday school is not and cannot be, if it be 
true to its purpose, a money-raising organization. 

The basis for a program of Christian stewardship 
was given by Paul to the church at Corinth: “Now 
concerning the collection for the saints, as I gave or- 
der tu the churches of Galatia, so also do ye. Upon 
the first day of the week let each one of you lay by 
him in store, as he may prosper, that no collection be 
made when I come.” I Cor. 16:1-2. 

These verses offer to the Sunday school the guiding 
principles for teaching and training its youth in right 
methods of giving. Measured by this standard, the 
program of a school is inadequate if it does not teach 
every member to give each Sunday in proportion to 
his ability. 


I. General Principles. 

Although no two schools will be in quite the same 
situation, certain general principles which are in ac- 
cord with the principles laid down by Paul will govern 
all of them in making out a budget for the year. 

1. Since the purpose of the Sunday schools is to 
devolop intelligent givers and train in the 
right methods of giving rather than to raise 
money, the educatienal preparation made, 
the methods used, and the habits developed, 
are more important than the amount of money 
given. 

2. The plan used should encourage every mem- 
ber to give every Sunday. 








3. The offering should be made definitely a part 


of the worship service of the school. 


4. Adequate educational preparation should be 


made for intelligent giving. 


5. The budget of the Sunday school should be 


a part of the budget of the church. If the 
church budget covers the current expenses of 
the school, all of the Sunday school offerings 
will go to the benevolent budget of the church. 
If the Sunday school provides for its own 
current expenses, the budget will provide for 
both the current expenses of the school and 
for the school’s part of the benevolent budget 
of the church. 


6. The Sunday school through its Council should 


decide on the amount of the church budget 
to be assumed. 


7. All money given by the Sunday school should 


go through the Sunday school treasurer to 
the treasurers of the local church and be dis- 
bursed by them in accordance with the plans 
of the local church. 


8. In order to make the budget personal, certain 


financial objectives for the Sunday school 
have been approved by the General Assem- 
bly, the synod, the presbyteries, and the local 
churches. This does not mean that special 
offerings are asked for these objectives. The 
offerings for them are part of the regular 
budget of the church, and should be sent 
through the benevolent treasurer of the church 
to the agencies responsible for the objectives. 


9. Gifts to benevolent causes, in addition to the 


causes represented in the church budget, may 
be adopted by the Sunday-school Council and 
be disbursed in the same way. Great care 
should be used, however, in adopting addi- 
tional items. 


II. Making A Budget. 
The budget for the Sunday school is adopted by the 


Sunday-school Council. 


It will embrace all of the 
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causes to which the Sunday school is asked to con- 
tribute, and will provide adequately for the material 
needs of the school. 


Benevolent The benevolent budget will be a part of 
Budget — the whole budget of the church, and the 
benevolent offerings will go to the causes 

which are represented in the church budget. The gen- 
eral superintendent presents to the Council the benevo- 
lent budget of the church, and suggests the part which 
the Sunday school should assume. The Sunday-school 
Council, after carefully considering the suggestion of 
the superintendent, adopts a definite part to be raised 
by the school.: The amount will be determined by the 
size of the church budget and the plan of financing 
used by the school. If the church provides for the 
current expenses of the school, the school naturally will 
assume a larger part of the benevolent budget of the 
church. It is impossible to give a rule concerning the 
percentage of the benevolent budget of the church 
which the Sunday school should assume. In adopting 
a budget it should be remembered that the purpose of 
the budget in the Sunday school is to develop intelli- 


‘gent givers and to train in the right methods of giving 


rather than to raise money. 


Current The Sunday-school Council makes before 
Expense the beginning of the church year a spend- 
Budgct ing budget for the coming year. At the 

February meeting of the Council, the gen- 
eral superintendent should submit to the Council an 
itemized statement of the general needs of the school. 
The departmental superintendents should submit the 
needs of their own particular departments. The Coun- 
cil, after carefully considering all of these needs, 
adopts an adequate budget. 

The items to be cared for in the current expense 
budget will vary considerably in different schools. The 
following suggestions will guide the Council in pre- 
paring a spending budget. 

General Equipment—office supplies, song books, etc. 
Needs Books and magazines for superintendents 
and teachers. 
Appropriations to send teachers to. summer 
leadership schools, etc. 
Vacation church schools. 
Leadership class or school in local church. 
Expenses of school—textbooks for pupils, 
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Literature—books and magazines for 
superintendent and teachers. 
Social activities. 
III, Administering the Budget. 
Plan One ‘The church provides for the current ex- 
penses of the Sunday school in the bud- 
get, and the Sunday school gives all of its offerings 
to the benevolent budget of the church. The gifts of 
the Sunday school go to the Sunday school treasurer, 
and he sends them on to the treasurer of benevolences 
in the local church. This treasurer disburses them ac- 
cording to the percentages adopted by the local church. 
Plan Two The church provides for the current ex- 
penses of the Sunday school in the bud- 
get, and the Sunday school assumes a definite part of 
both the benevolent and the current expense budgets 
of the church. The gifts of the Sunday school are sent 
to the local Sunday-school treasurer, divided between 
the benevolent and current expense budgets according 
to the percentage of the local church, sent to these 
treasurers respectively, and disbursed by them accord- 
ing to the percentages adopted by the local church. 


Plan Three The church does not provide for the cur- 

rent expenses of the Sunday school, and 
the Sunday school provides for its own current ex- 
penses and also assumes a definite part of the church 
budget. The money for the current expense budget 
would be disbursed by the treasurer of the Sunday 
school on the order of the Council or the superintend- 
ent. The gifts for the benevolent budget of the church 
would be sent to the proper treasurer and disbursed ac- 
cording to the percentages adopted by the local church. 


IV. Taking the Offering. 

Weekly collection envelopes offer splendid op- 
portunities for training in systematic proportionate giv- 
ing if the teacher realizes the educational value of the 
system, and will persistently encourage the pupils of 
the school to use the envelopes. In the Children’s Di- 
vision, the offering is received in accordance with the 
plans outlined for that Division. In the Young Peo- 
ple’s Division, at the right place in the worship serv- 
ice each Sunday. These envelopes are collected just 
as in the regular church service by members of the 
department selected for the purpose. The offering is 
presented while the whole department takes part in 
a brief offertory service of dedication. The department 





oe ne treasurer, after checking by class members the amount 
Social activities of the school—picnics, etc. given by each class in the department, turns back be- 
Miscellaneous. fore the following Sunday his report to the class treas- 
Departmental Equipment—blackboard, song books, urer who is thus equipped to check up how class mem- 
Needs pictures, etc. bers are keeping their pledges to the budget. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1931—January 1, 1932......... $52,705.39 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1932—January 1, 1933......... 42,070.97 


Decrease for nine months..... 


ee UCI ees 6 CERES $10,634.42 






















Can You Tell Us? 


Question: “I am writing for information about or- 
ganizing a Junior society in our church. We can get 
all kinds of information as to Young People’s Work 
but are at a loss as to how to proceed with the chil- 
dren. Where do we get literature on organizing and 
carrying on a society? Where do we get program 
helps ?” 


Answer: “You will find all necessary material in 
the leaflet “The Juniors-of-the-Church.’ ” 


Our Presbyterian Committee of Religious Education 
recommends the unified plan of work for the Junior 
boys and girls. Under this plan the Juniors meet for 
one hour during the regular Sunday session, and at 
another hour on Sunday or during the week, as local 
conditions may necessitate. This second meeting may 
be an expansion of the Sunday morning work under 
the same adult leaders, or it may be a Junior Society 
meeting which will supplement the work of the Sun- 
day-school session. 

Experienced workers with Juniors agree that they 
are not capable of serving as officers in a complicated 
form of organization, and so should have just as close 
guidance in the activities of their second weekly meet- 
ing as they have for the regular Sunday-school session. 


A careful examination and use of the program and 
teaching materials will show that provision is fre- 
quently made for the girls and boys to serve on various 
committees that are needed for the successful com- 
pletion of certain pieces of work. Through these vari- 
ous kinds of short-term committees the Juniors receive 
wholesome training for leadership by working out their 
own ideas under wise adult guidance. 

The main source of program material for Junior 
societies in churches where the uniform lessons are in 
use is the Junior Departmental Graded Lesson Course. 
Junior Life, which your school probably provides for 
its girls and boys of Junior age, carries on its fourth 
page most of the content for the discussion and study 
phase of a program. The Junior Teacher's Quarterly 
gives detailed suggestions for two one-hour programs 
each week. ‘The leaders of the Junior society have 
the privilege of selecting from all the suggestions for 
the week those which best help to accomplish the de- 
sired results of the meeting. 

If the Departmental lessons are used in Sunday 
school, leaders will still find adequate material for the 
second meeting. The Junior Teacher's Quarterly gives 
ample suggestions for two one-hour programs each 
week. 
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Training Children in Giving 


By ANNIE LAURIE NEWTON 











HERE has long ceased to be an excuse for a 
child who takes his gift of money to the church 
innocently to declare, “Oh, we take our money 
to Sunday school to buy Miss Blank new hats.” As 
shocking as it is for such a remark ever to have been 
made, there was a time when there was little or no 
reason for children to have thought otherwise. Their 
gifts of pennies or nickels were usually put into a 
receptacle held by Miss Blank as she announced: “We 
will now take the collection. You may put your money 
in this basket and then march back to your seats.” 

A prayer may or may not have followed this, and 
even when it did there was little in its wording to 
enlighten Susan, Joe, or Amy as to the use that would 
be made of the money which Miss Blank had re- 
ceived from them. It is encouragng, therefore, to those 
who realize the value of early and constant training 
in the stewardship of possessions to know that such 
guidance is being given as a regular part of the pro- 
gram for the children of the Church. 

A visit to the Beginners’ department any Sunday 
morning would present an entirely different picture 
from that just described. At the very beginning of 
the group work, some of the children may be called 
from the browsing tables and others from a picture 


walk to take their seats in the low chairs arranged 
around the rug. A sympathetic pianist would, during 
this interval, play softly a selection which sounds much 
like the music of church bells. After some conver- 
sation about the message of the music, the leader may 
sing softly and slowly a song about church bells in 
which the children will likely join. Picking up the 
Bible, the leader may suggest: 

“T am going to read from the Bible something King 
David said about going to church.” Then she will 
read, “I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.” 

With the foregoing as a background the leader may 
then suggest further: 

“Every Sunday when we come to church most of 
us bring a gift of money with us. I wonder how many 
of you know for what this money is used?” 

The leader may need to add to the children’s re- 
sponses, or even to correct some mistaken ideas. It 
is likely that in this connection she has planned to 
emphasize only one specific use, that being the fact 
that the children’s money-gifts will be put with the 
gifts of others and go to help build churches in places 
where there are none. She will also likely picture the 
gladness of the children in one such place at being 
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given a church, and of the heavenly Father that his 
children are helping him in this way. A child will 
then hold the offering basket as the others walk by 
and deposit their gifts. A short spontaneous prayer 
or a formal prayer in which the children will join may 
be spoken or sung. 

On other Sundays immediately afterwards there may 
be no necessity for as much detail in motivating the 
children’s giving. Each week, however, an effort is 
made either through conversation, or through the words 
of a song or prayer to link the gift of money which 
the children bring with some. particular use that the 
church will make of it. 

Provision is made at times for complete Sunday- 
school sessions through which the children may learn 
that God is pleased when they bring gifts to the church. 
For Primary and Junior children there are also units 
of study covering several weeks through which they will 
begin to learn how the work of our church is financed, 
and of the part girls and boys may have in it. 

For example, in the Primary Departmental Graded 
Lesson course there is a unit covering five weeks which 
has for its desired outcome, ‘‘A deepening appreciation 
of the church, thereby challenging the loyalty and. sup- 
port of her boys and girls.” In the Junior course 
thirteen consecutive weeks are given to a similar unit 
with similar desired outcomes. 

Special days in the church school, which are usually 
occasions for special offerings, are also opportunities 
for training in giving. Any groups will give more 
heartily to a specific cause if their help is enlisted in 
working out the plans for its support. In the case of 
children’s groups, their help in planning may be only 
to the extent of agreeing, for example, that God expects 
those who have churches in which to work and wor- 
ship to help provide the same privileges for others who 
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do not have them. They may agree further that hav- 
ing mite boxes to take home a few weeks in advance 
will help them to remember to put aside some of their 
money for such a purpose. The other method of 
merely announcing a cause and asking the support of 
the different groups will rarely be used by those who 
have tried the more cooperative plan. 

It would hardly be fair to the cause of training 
children in giving not to mention that more intimate, 
and thus frequently more joyous, kind of giving which 
comes with the Thanksgiving, Christmas, or other sea- 
sonal events. A leader of younger children was heard 
to remark, “Indeed, if the rest of the school does not 
plan to bring food as a special Thanksgiving offering 
for the needy, our group will do so anyway. Our whole 
session for the Sunday before is built about this pos- 
sible experience of sharing God’s good gifts to us.” 

In the case of the older children’s groups not only 
single sessions are often built around such experiences 
of giving, but at times whole units of study will have 
that kind of giving as one of its desired outcomes. An 
example of this in the Junior field is the unit, “At 
Work with the Master in Other Lands.” Through the 
use of this unit in the church school, the girls and 
boys not only learn what our church is doing in other 
lands but they discover also some concrete ways in 
which girls and boys can have an active part in the 
thrilling enterprise. 

Thus it is through the efforts of the church school 
leaders, empowered by the Holy Spirit, that the chil- 
dren of the Church are being led to respond joyously 
to God’s command, “Whosoever is of a willing heart, 
let him bring it, an offering to the Lord.” 


Notre:—“Teaching Children How to Use Money,” by 
Edward B. Paisley, is a five cent pamphlet that will 
be useful to parents who are concerned about this 
vital question. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


J. L. FAIRLY 


LILLIAN CURTIS 








The Young People's Budget 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


HE budget for the young people is made out an- 
nually by the Young People’s Council. In form- 
ing this budget the offerings of the young people 

in the three services at which young people give should. 
be considered—the church service, the Sunday-school 
service, and the vesper service. 


General Principles: 


It is impossible to give one plan or even several 
plans which will meet all the situations in which young 
people find themselves. The following general princi- 
ples will guide them in making out their budget: 

1. The young people’s group is a unit, and clearly 


should give to a single budget, the budget 
of the local church. The budget for the 


young people is merely the young people’s 
part of the total budget of the church. 

2. The young people may give through three serv- 
ices—the church service, the Sunday-school 
service, and the vesper service. The budget 
for the organized young people’s group con- 
cerns only the latter two. 

3. The young people should have a voice in the 

amount of the budget which is adopted. As 

members of the church they vote with the con- 
gregation on the budget adopted by the 
church; as members of the young people’s 
organization they vote on the amounts adopted 
by their own group to be given through the 
Sunday-school and vesper services. 
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4. Since the young people’s budget is part of the 
whole budget of the whole church, the offer- 
ings of the young people are sent to the treas- 
urers of the local church in the same man- 
ner as the gifts of all other church organiza- 
tions. 

5. The church treasurer, when he sends the be- 
nevolent contributions to the various agencies 
for which it is intended, specifies the amount 
which came from the young people’s organi- 
zation in the same way that he specifies the 
amounts -received from the other organiza- 
tions of the church. 

6. In order to make the budget personal, certain 

financial objectives for the young people have 
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been approved by the General Assembly, the 
synod, the presbyteries, and. the local 
churches. This does not mean that special 
offerings are asked for these objectives. The 
offerings for them are part of the regular 
budget of the church, and should be sent 
through the benevolent treasurer of the church 
to the agencies responsible for the objectives, 
who in turn will send back the proper cer- 
tificate, or enroll the young people’s organi- 
zation on the roll of honor. 
7. The treasurer of the young people’s organiza- 
tion reports to the young people’s organiza- 
tion, monthly or quarterly, the amount given 
by the young people in the vesper meeting. 





ADULT WORK 


J. E. PURCELL 








E HAVE heard a lot about a five-year plan 
in the last few years, and we have also heard 


about plans ranging from one to three years. 
We are suggesting a three months’ plan to the think- 
ing men and women of our Church: 

First—The three months to be January, February 
and March, 1933. 

Second—The men and women of the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. to unite their minds and hearts in definite 
prayer to God for the incoming and infilling of our 
Church with the Holy Spirit. 

Third—Full cooperation in all the plans for the 
special missionary objectives of this season. 

Fourth—Our very best support given to all edu- 
cational and spiritual preparation for our regular 
Every Member Canvass early in March. 

Fifth—Sacrificial efforts put forth to bring about 
as nearly as possible a balanced budget for our local 
church. By a balanced budget we mean our local 
causes and pastor’s salary paid and our local church’s 
responsibility to the various presbyterial, synodical 
and Assembly causes honestly considered and paid. 

Sixth—The cultivation of a courageous and believ- 
ing attitude toward the work of our Church for the 
new Church year, beginning April 1, 1933. 


THE FINANCIAL PLAN OF THE MEN-OF-THE-CHURCH 


The financial objective of Men’s Work in our Church 
is the regular current expense and benevolent budget 
of the local church. The Men’s Work does not exer- 
cise authority in the matters pertaining to the Every 
Member Canvass and the Budget, but they should give 
to the pastors and the deacons the most unwithholding 
support. Whatever type of organization we have may 
be used in the most practical and effective way both 
in the preparation for the canvass and the canvass it- 
self. If the Men’s Work will encourage each local 


congregation to follow the plan of paying all local 


A Three Months Plan 


expenses and apportionments to the various benevo- 
lent causes the first day of each month, it will abun- 
dantly justify itself. 


Wuat ELpers AND DEAcoNs Say 


Although our organization has never been used as 

a money-raising organization, yet we can truly say that 

it has stimulated interest in Foreign Missions, Home 

Missions, Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 

etc., that they had never grasped before, in this way 
making it easier to finance the work of our church. 
First Vanguard Church, Raleigh, N. C. 


The Deacons feel that the Stewardship of Posses- 
sions has been brought more forcibly before our men 
through the meetings of the Men-of-the-Church on 
this subject. The tithe has been stressed continuously 
as the basis of giving, and through such emphasis, 
a number of men have caught the vision and are 
now tithers and know the blessing of spiritual giving. 

Arsenal Hill Church, Columbia, S. C. 


Our Men’s Service Club, as our Men-of-the-Church 
is called, has been a power in the development of the 
finances of the Eastern Heights Church. Ever since 
the organization of the club, which was so named for 
its service opportunities in a growing community, it 
has followed the program of the Men-of-the-Church. 
Its organization was one month prior to that of the 
church itself, so that it has given a fine stimulus to 
the manhood of this growing church, helping to meet 
a need that most men feel for manliness in church 
life. This naturally affected the finances of the 
church. The Commission appointed to organize the 
church in 1930 was surprised by the way the new 
church accepted its financial responsibilities. This 
second year of our life, we are practically doubling 
the budget of our first year, which is a financial growth 
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greater than our membership growth. We attribute 

this largely to the fact that our men are stimulated 

in church work through our organized Men’s Work. 
Eastern Heights Church, Savannah, Ga. 


The Board of Deacons is of the opinion, unani- 
mously expressed by them, that the Men-of-the-Church 
has had an indispensable place in the life of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in aiding the Board of Deacons 
in the regular financial program of the church. 

Second Church, Greenville, S. C. 


The Men-of-the-Church has been a help in our 
financial program for the church in these ways: 

1. In interesting men in the church itself. 

2. In educating them in the principles of Steward- 
ship. 

3 In sharing the responsibility of the canvass 
they have come to feel their own responsi- 
bility more. It has very definitely increased 
our gifts to the church and created an atmos- 
phere that tolerated Stewardship teaching. 

Hebron Church, Staunton, Va. 


MAKING A BUDGET FOR THE ADULT DIVISION OF THE 
SuNDAY SCHOOL 

The organized Adult Division of the Sunday school 

is a part of the Sunday school and should assume its 

proportionate part of the Sunday-school budget. The 

amount to be assumed is usually suggested to the proper 
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committee by the Sunday-school Council and is ac- 
cepted by the whole division. It is based on the 
amount assumed by the Sunday school as a whole. 


The Adult Division should assume a definite part 
of the benevolent budget of the church. These offer- 
ings will be sent through the Sunday school treasurer 
to the benevolent treasurer of the church and distributed, 
according to the percentages adopted by the local 
church. 

If the church does not assume the support of the 
Sunday school, the Adult Division will have to as- 
sume a definite part of the current expenses of the 
school. This offering will be sent to the Sunday-school 
treasurer, forwarded by him to the treasurers of the 
local church and distributed according to the cies 
ages adopted by the local church. 


If the Sunday school contributes to oe om 
causes, other than the causes listed in the church bud- 
get, the Adult Division will assume its proportionate 
part. 

In order to make the budget personal, certain fuan- 
cial objectives for the Sunday school have been ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, the synod, the pres- 
byteries and the local churches. This does not mean 
that special offerings are asked for these objectives. 
The offerings for them are part of the regular budget 
of the church, and should be sent through the benevo- 
lent treasurer of the church to the agencies responsible 
for the objectives. 








COUNTRY CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXTENSION 


HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 








The Every Member Canvass in a Country Church 


ARCH is an unsuitable month to make the 
M Every Member Canvass in a country church. 

The roads are worse than at any other time of 
the year. Farmers are bluer in March and have less 
cash than in any other month. It is a very bad time 
to balance the budget. 

There were overtures sent up to the 1924 General 
Assembly from ten presbyteries asking that the ec- 
clesiastical year be changed to conform to the calendar 
year, and that the Every Member Canvass be changed 
from March to the fall. In answer to these over- 
tures it was recommended “that the church year be 
changed by action of this Assembly to conform to the 
calendar year, and that the Every Member Canvass be 
made in November instead of March.” 

It was discovered later that the change of the church 
year would entail some very grave difficulties and the 
action of the 1924 Assembly was reversed. March, 
therefore, is very strongly entrenched as the month 
for the Every Member Canvass, and we in the coun- 
try church must make the best of it. 





While in March the country churches will be un- 
able to pledge as large amounts as they possibly could 
in the fall, for that very reason these amounts should 
be paid fully. As March is a difficult month in which 
to balance the budget, for this reason also our coun- 
try churches should balance their budgets monthly and 
not come to the close of the year with a deficit. 

Will Rogers says: “I do not know anything but 
what I read in the newspapers.” The Country Church 
Director does not know anything but what he learns 
from the country preachers and their way of doing 
things in their churches. Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Di- 
rector of Country Church Work in the Presbyterian 
Church. U. S. A., says that directors of Country Church 
Work are bumble bees. It is the office of the bumble 
bee to carry the pollen of one flower to another; it is 
the business of the Director of Country Church Work 
to gather from the country churches the facts concern- 
ing churches which are succeeding in any particular 
line of endeavor, and to pass on ‘those facts to other 
churches for their benefit. 
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I have just returned from a visit to Rev. J. P. 
Proffitt, the pastor of the Clifton Presbyterian Church 
in Greenbrier Presbytery, West Virginia. This church 
is located in the open country and all of its members 
are farm people. None of them have a very large 
equity. Each family has a small income. This church 
gives its pastor $2,000 a year and manse. It raises 
$1,000 for benevolences. During the last three years 
the community where the church is located has passed 
through the drought and the depression. The five 
banks nearest to the church have all failed, and yet 
for only one month during the three years has the 
church failed to have a balance in the treasury, both 
for current expenses and benevolences, and all bills 
have been paid promptly. 


THE Every MEemsBer CANVASS 

I asked Mr. Proffitt how he prepared for his Every 
Member Canvass. His reply in substance was as fol- 
lows: 

“We endeavor to have the church papers, one or more 
of them, and THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY sub- 
scribed for and read in every home. The reading of 
these periodicals gives the people the proper infor- 
mation, and when they have the information they get 
the inspiration. These papers are full of interesting 
and valuable facts with reference to the work of the 
whole Church. The people learn what the other 


churches in the Assembly are doing and they become 
well informed about all the great causes for the pro- 


motion of the kingdom of God in the world, at home, 
and abroad.” 

Mr. Proffitt, seated in the study of his comfortable 
manse, with its modern conveniences, continued: 

“A few months before the canvass, we distribute all 
the stewardship literature we can secure from the 
Stewardship Department, making the deacons respon- 
sible for getting this literature into every home. Then 
for two or three Sundays before the Every Member 
Canvass I make it a rule to preach on various phases 
of stewardship. In these sermons I try to get the peo- 
ple away from the idea of the mechanics of a mere 
budget and the fact that the people are to raise the 
money just to pay the preacher. I try to inspire my 
people with courage and confidence to accomplish their 
part in the on-going of the Kingdom of God. I try 
to inspire them with the joy of giving and the privileges 
and blessings that are theirs as they participate in 
the worship of God through the bestowal of their gifts 
for the promotion of his kingdom. I émphasize the 
tithe as a principle and urge that every member of 
every family take the envelopes, and that the family 
budget be so distributed that all the children may par- 
ticipate in the privilege of giving. Our aim is a con- 
tribution from every member every Sunday. 

“We make it clear that the signing of the card is 
simply an indication of what the members feel it will 
be reasonable for them to give during the year. It 
will not be counted as a hard-and-fast pledge, but it 
is purely a volunteer matter, and at any time during 
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the year that misfortune may come the member will 
have the privilege of going to his deacon and indi- 
cating that he will have to give a smaller amount, or 
he can go to his deacon and say that God has pros- 
pered him more than he expected and he can give a 
larger amount. I try to get our people to understand 
the amount which each individual gives is purely a 
private matter, not to be talked about by other mem- 
bers of the congregation. I studiously avoid knowing 
anything about what the various members give, and 
if the information comes to me I promptly forget it. 
We teach our people that giving is a very sacred thing, 
and is a definite and important part of our worship in 
the sanctuary. 

“Next to the last Sunday of each month I make 
some kind of announcement with reference to the fact 
that next Sunday is the close of the month and we 
want to send our portion of the gifts to benevolences 
and that we want to close the month without debt. 
Our people have shown great loyalty and have re- 
sponded in a marvelous way to this appeal. So in 
the very beginning of every month all of the benevo- 
lent objects receive our donation promptly.” 

I said to Mr. Proffitt: “After this preparation how 
do you actually make the canvass?” He replied: “We 
secure beforehand envelopes from the Presbyterian 
Committee in Richmond, Va. We divide our congre- 
gation into districts so that no pair of canvassers will 
have a very large number of families to call upon. We 
place an officer in charge of each district and ask him 
to select some young man to accompany him on the 
canvass. Thus we are training our boys and young 
men tc carry on the work of the church. 

“The canvass is made in one afternoon, and that 
night we give them a supper at the manse. The can- 
vassers all gather and we spend the evening hearing 
the reports of the canvass and in good fellowship. If 
any persons have been overlooked or missed, they are 
carefully checked and the canvassers call upon them 
later.” 

If every country church in the General Assembly 
will follow the plan which has been practiced by the 
Clifton Church over a period of years, these country 
churches would send into the city churches members 
already well trained in stewardship. The Presbyterian 
Church as a whole, which we love and honor above 
all others, would have a new day and we would enter 
upon a new era of service and usefulness in the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. 

I know from personal experience that it is difficult 
to get some churches to adopt the plan that is prac- 
ticed in Clifton. Many seemingly plausible objections 
are raised on the part of our people. I realize that 
there are difficulties in the way, but difficulties are 
not things to run away from, but to meet and overcome. 
Problems are not things to discourage and dishearten 
us, but to be solved. We need a new experience of 
courage and heroism to inspire us to rise up and say 
in spite of difficulties: “WE CAN AND WE WILL, 
GOD HELPING US.” 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 











The Progress of Religious Education in the 
Synod of Virginia 


By T. K. CURRIE 


always certain facts that mark its progress. The 

truth of this statement can be very clearly seen as 
we briefly review the development of Religious Edu- 
cation in the Synod of Virginia and note the progress 
of the work. in our eight presbyteries. 

The work of Religious Education is being more and 
more acecpted as a fundamental part of the synod’s 
work. ‘This has been accomplished, in part at least, 
by the fact that a very definite program of work has 
been suggested. ‘This program has united the pres- 
byteries in a great common task, and has done much 
to stimulate interest. 

Our new Young People’s Program has contributed 
a large part to the development of interest in Re- 
ligious Education in the synod. Our adult leaders are 
stimulated as never before. The Young People them- 
selves are enthusiastic. 

Our Summer School of Religious Education, held 
for the first time at the Assembly’s Training School 
and Union Theological Seminary, has contributed a 
great deal to the development of our work. The fact 
that every presbytery in the bounds of the synod was 
represented is significant. ‘Teachers from every sec- 
tion of the state came to Richmond for the week of 
the school and received the instruction and enjoyed 
the Christian fellowship. The value of having these 
leaders return to their respective presbyteries enthused 
over the work cannot be estimated. 

Let the facts as reported by the Chairmen of the 
Committees of Religious Education of our eight pres- 
byteries speak as to the progress of the work: 


ie THE history of any great movement there are 


LEXINGTON 

a. Leadership Training: Schools and classes held, 
19; enrolled 279, credits 174. 

b. Young People’s Work: Christian Endeavor, 15 
societies, 464 members; Young People of the Church, 
31 organizations, 1,057 members. 

c. Children’s Work: Vacation Church Schools held, 
25, enrolled 1,787. 

d. Organization and Extension: There were 151 
added to the Church through the Sunday school for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. 


East HANOVER 

a. Leadership Training: Schools and classes held, 
5; enrolled 335, credits 192. 

b. Young People’s Work: Christian Endeavor, 24 
societies, 640 members; Young People of the Church, 
26 organizations, 837 members. 

c. Children’s Work: Vacation Church Schools held, 
9; enrolled 802. 
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d. Organization and Extension: There were 319 
added to the Church through the Sunday school for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. 


MONTGOMERY 

a. Leadership Training: Schools and classes held, 
6; enrolled 208, credits 127. 

b. Young People’s Work: Christian Endeavor, so- 
cieties 18, members 594; Young People of the Church, 
organizations 17, members 584. 

c. Children’s Work: Vacation Church Schools held, 
12; enrolled 1,127. 

d. Organization and Extension: There were 260 
added to the Church through the Sunday school for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. 


PoTOMAC 

a. Leadership Training: School held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., enrolled 86, credits 30. 

b. Young People’s Work: Christian Endeavor, so- 
cieties 3, members 91; Young People of the Church, 
organizations 10, members 249. 

c. Children’s Work: Vacation Church Schools held, 
3; enrolled 235. 

d. Organization’ and Extension: ‘There were 90 
added to the Church through the Sunday school for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. 


NorFOLK 

a. Leadership Training: Schools and classes held, 
4; enrolled 255, credits 145. 

b. Young People’s Work: Christian Endeavor, so- 
cieties 7, members 185; Young People of the Church, 
organizations 31, members 870. 

c. Children’s Work: Vacation Church Schools held, 
5; enrolled 486. 

d. Organization and Extension: There were 190 
added to the Church through the Sunday school for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. 


WeEst HANOVER 


a. Leadership Training: Schools and classes held, 
2; enrolled 21, credits 13. 

b. Young People’s Work: Christian Endeavor, so- 
cieties 12, members 450; Young People of the Church, 
organizations 9, members 332. 

c. Children’s Work: Vacation Church Schools held, 
5; enrolled 250. 

d. Organization and Extension: ‘There were 72 
added to the Church through the Sunday school for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. 
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ROANOKE 

a. Leadership Training: Schools and classes held, 
2; enrolled 38, credits 31. 

b. Young People’s Work: Christian Endeavor, so- 
cieties 20, members 557; Young People of the Church, 
organizations 6, members 114. 

c. Children’s Work: Vacation Church Schools held, 
6; enrolled 623. 

d. Organization and Extension: There were 142 
added to the Church through the Sunday school for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. 
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WINCHESTER 

a. Leadership Training: Schools and classes held, 
5; enrolled 75, credits 45. 

b. Young People’s Work: Christian Endeavor, so- 
cieties 21, members 678; Young People of the Church, 
organizations 10, members 429. 

c. Children’s Work: Vacation Church Schools held, 
9; enrolled 581. 

d. Organization and Extension: ‘There were 163 
added to the Church through the Sunday school for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. 





J. L. FAIRLY 





LEADERSHIP TRAINING 





ORENE McILWAIN 











Topic for Discussion: “The Budget” 
pt ae 
1. To give the leaders and teachers an under- 
standing of the purpose of a program of 
Stewardship in Sunday school. 
2. To explain the various items of the Sunday- 
school budget. 
3. To help each teacher and leader to become fa- 
miliar with their part in making the stew- 
ardship program a success. 


PREPARATION: 
Several things must be done before the meeting of 
the teachers and officers if this program is successful: 
1. If the church budget is to be the basis of the 
Sunday-school budget, a budget should have 
been adopted by the church officers. 

. The Sunday-school Council—or the agency re- 
sponsible for adopting the total budget of 
the school—should have decided definitely 
on the budget of the Sunday school. 

. The groups responsible for accepting the quotas 
for the departments should have definitely 
decided the amounts to be assumed. These 
groups should have decided, also, on their 
stewardship plans for the year. 

4. The leader for the meeting, who should be the 
superintendent, should talk personally with 
each speaker concerning his part on the pro- 
gram and should show him the spiritual pos- 
sibilities of his message. Otherwise the meet- 
ing will be a series of dry talks on money. 


PROGRAM: 
I. Hymn: “I Gave My Life for Thee”’— 
Premier Hymns No. 210. 
II. Selection 35—Responsive Reading—Pre- 
mier Hymns, Page 22. 
The Purpose of the Budget—Leader 
The Budget of the Church. 
a. Benevolent Budget—Deacon. 
b. Current Expense Budget of Sunday 
school—Treasurer. 
V. Our Pledge—Representative of all the De- 
partments. 


bo 


GW 


III. 
IV. 


Workers’ Conference Program 





VI. My Part— 
Children’s Division—Member of Di- 
sion. 
Young People’s Division—Member of 
Division. 
Adult Division—Member of Division. 
VII. Prayer. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM: 

The leader of the program, the superintendent if 
possible, should take the talk on “The Purpose of 
the Budget.” He should state very simply and in- 
formally the fundamental purpose of the stewardship 
program of the Sunday school—to teach, to train, to 
develop right habits of giving; he should make very 
clear that the purpose of a giving program in the Sun- 
day school is not to raise money but to develop Chris- 
tian givers; he should strongly emphasize that the 
teacher has the responsibility for giving right attitudes 
toward giving, for developing intelligent giving, and 
for training in systematic giving. ~ 

The deacon who explains the benevolent budget of 
the church should know thoroughly this budget and 
should show in an interesting way the causes to which 
the offerings go. 

The treasurer should give briefly the items in the 
current expense budget of the school which was adopted 
by the Sunday-school council. If the church provides 
for the current expenses of the Sunday school, this 
talk may be omitted. 

After the budget has been presented, a representative 
from each department should stand and announce the 
part accepted by that department. If a blackboard is 
convenient, these figures may be written on the black- 
board and the total added to show the whole budget 
of the school. 

Following the giving of these figures, a representa- 
tive from each division should outline briefly how his 
division—children, young people, or adult—is plan- 
ning to promote the stewardship program for the year 
in an educational way. These plans should have been 
worked out by the different age groups before the con- 
ference.. Three articles may be found in this issue 
of THE SURVEY which will be helpful in making 
these plans. 
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THE 
KINGDOM HIGHWAYS 
YEAR-BOOK 


APRIL, 19883—MARCH, 1934. 
IS NOW READY 
Price, 5 Cents 
Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 




















MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 
A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 

d legree. Courses’in Art, Music 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 

Student body limited to 250. Write 
for catalogue. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President 

Box M, Staunton, Virginia 














Ease the Pain 


and SLEEP ! 





LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


The one sure relief for backache is 
Sloan’s Liniment. Because Sloan’s rushes 
fresh blood to the sore spot instantly— 
and this fresh blood stops pain, relaxes 
muscles, warms and soothes you. Your 
sleep is not spoiled. No wonder so many 
millions of people call Sloan’s a godsend! 
-.. And remember — it costs only 35¢! 
















i WARDEN 
: L LAWES 
Gi i 
20,000 Years 
oo Every Sunday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. in Sing Sing 


N.B.C. Blue Network Stations 


MY SERVICE 


I asked the Lord to let me du 
Some mighty work for him; 
To fight amidst his battle hosts, 
Then sing the victor’s hymn. 

I longed my ardent love to show 
But Jesus would not have it so. 


He placed me in a quiet home 
Whose life was calm and still, 
And gave me little things to do, 

My daily round to fill. 
I could not think it good to be 
Just put aside so silently. 


Small duties gathered round my way, 
That seemed of earth alone; 
I, who had longed for conquests 
bright 
To lay before his throne, 
Had common things to do and bear, 
To match and strive with daily care. 


So then I thought my prayer un- 
heard 
And asked the Lord once more 
That He would give me work for Him 
And open wide the door— 
Forgetting that my Master knew 
Just what was best for me to do. 


Then quietly the answer came 
“My child, I hear thee cry; 

Think not that mighty deeds alone 
Will bring thee victory. 

The battle has been planned by Me, 

Let daily life thy conquests see.” 


—Western Recorder. 


There is a place in this life for the 
exercise of the critical function of 
judging and being judged, or God 
would not have given it to us. And 
the only cure for a critical spirit 
is a very large dose of love which 
most of us need to take regularly 
and frequently. When circumstances 
make it necessary for you and me to 
pass judgment one upon another, let 
us clearly remember that in our 
human and limited way, we are at- 
tempting to exercise one of God’s 
own functions. Therefore, we need 
to bear in mind still further that 
God always judges with mercy. 





When folk tell what isn’t so about 
you, don’t get angry. Suppose they 
had known the truth about you and 
told that!—Boston Post. 





IT IS NOT EASY 


To apologize, 

To begin over, 

To admit error, 

To be unselfish, 

To take advice, 

To keep on trying, 

To think and then act, 
To profit by mistakes, 
BUT IT’ ALWAYS PAYS 


—Dorothy News. 
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SEASONABLE > 
SUGGESTIONS 


We are listing the following books 
and program materials for the reason 
that we have constant calls at this time 
each year for suggested helps in pre- 
paring talks and programs: 





en 


EASTER 
By William Lyon Phelps 

In the choice, intimate and delightful 
style which has endeared him to mil- 
lions, Professor Phelps talks, rather 
than writes, of Easter—its origin, 
genius, influence and significanee. He 
would have his readers realize and 
cease not to remember, that Easter is 
the keynote of the Christian religion. 
“The Incarnation and the Resurrec- 
tion” he says, with arresting emphasis, 
“make the best news the world has 
ever known.” Board binding in laven- 

der and gold. Price, 75c. 


THE QUESTION OF THE 
CROSS 


By Edward L. Keller. 


Dr. Keller treats with deep insight 
the Christian imperative of knowing 
and applying to present-day life and 
practice the spirit of Jesus’ overwhelm- 
ing sacrifice. The cross remains no 
longer a question. It resolves itself 
into a tremendous challenge to conse- 
crated Christian service. A timely book 
for the preacher, and a very wholesome 
one for the layman to whom the cross 
oy be a puzzling question. Price, 


THE TRAGEDY AND 
TRIUMPH OF EASTER 


By W. H. Leach and J. W. G. Ward. 

A source book on methods and mate- 
rials gathered from the study of many 
churches. Preachers and leaders will 
find the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for sermon themes, music, selected 
verse, and other materials of great 
values in planning and conducting their 
Easter services. Price, $1.50. 


“The Holy Women at the Tomb of 
Christ.” By B. Plockhorst. Three- 
color print, size 44x64, mounted on 
good grade cardboard with gold border 
design. Mount size, 8x10 inches. Price, 
12e; three or more, 10¢ each. 


“He Is Risen.” (From the Primary 
picture Sets). Lithographed picture in 
colors. Size 10%x14 inches. Price, 15¢: 
three or more 10c each. 

‘Reward Crosses: Cardboard crosses 
with gilt edges; assorted floral designs 
and Bible verses. Size 2%x4 inches, le 
each. Large size, 3%4x5 inches, 2c each. 


Entertainment Book: A collection of 
recitations, dialogs, exercises, playlets, 
ete., for the Primary, Junior, Inter- 
mediate, and Senior Departments of the 
Sunday school. Price, 25c. 


“The Story the Flowers Told.” By 
Mary J. Galbraith. A resurrection serv- 
ice for Juniors. Four speaking parts. 
Little memorizing. Easily adaptable. 
Three groups of children, each wearing 
or carrying roses, carnations, or lilies. 
Price, 5e. 


OOO ORR 
Order All of Above From 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
es. 4 



























































































Recent Books on 





Religious Subjects 











FORTY YEARS FOR LABRADOR 
By Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


“In this remarkable book Sir Wilfred brings down to 1932 
the story of forty years’ service for a land and a people 
who exist—not live—under conditions that are unbelievable 
in a civilized world. The record is the story of a man of 
the highest culture and of brilliant worldly prospects who 
gave himself without the backing of a Christian organization 
or financial support to the spiritual, social, educational and 
economic uplift of a people of great native strength of 
character, but who were condemned by a struggle against 
overwhelming odds to lives of bitter poverty. Sir Wilfred’s 
service was the application of Christian principles to the 
needs of the people through hospitals, schools, community 
stores, industrial training schools, and agricultural train- 


ing centers.”—R. E. Magill. The book is well written, and 
Price $4.00. 


illustrated. 


HUDSON TAYLOR’S SPIRITUAL SECRET 
By Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor 


A short, interesting spiritual biography of this great man. 
He was reared in a Christian home and at seventeen was 
converted. He writes of it: ‘“‘Well do I remember.as I put 
myself, my life, my friends, my all upon the altar, the deep 
solemnity that came over my soul with the assurance that 
my offering was accepted.’”” He was the founder of the in- 
terdenominational China Inland Mission, which in twenty- 
Seven years after his death has ‘1,200 missionaries depend- 
ing upon God for the supply of all their needs without 
promise of salary.”” A helpful book for those interested in 
the growth of their souls. This book is similar in many 
ways to a former volume, “Borden of Yale,” by Mrs, Taylor. 
Price, $1.00. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 
VOL. Il 
By Arthur Cushman McGiffert 


Volumes one and two cover the course of Christian thought 
from the beginning until the eve of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The first volume appeared in the spring of 1932 and 
covered the development up to the time of John of Damascus. 
This new volume treats the West from Tertullian to Erasmus. 
The author deals in considerable detail with a few impor- 
tant figures, and quotes freely from their writings. He feels 
that the fuller acquaintance with a limited number of think- 
ers (particularly if they be representative and widely in- 
fluential)) contributes to a clearer understanding of the de- 
velopment of Christian thought than would a more super- 
ficial and merely hearsay acquaintance with a much larger 
number. Volumes I and II are each priced at $3.00. 


THE IDYLL OF THE SHEPHERD 
By Rev. J. G. Garth 


An art edition of the discussion of the Twenty-third Psalm 
by the former editor of the Presbyterian Standard. It con- 
tains the recent radio addresses of the author over WBT at 
Morning Watch. The book has seven chapters, as follows: 
1. Origin of a Sacred Ode. 2. Stamen of the Flower. 3. A 
Three-Fold Picture. 4. The First Pasture. 5. The Journey. 
6. The Second Pasture. 7. A Last View. This is an original 
treatment of the Psalm, and serves not only as an exposi- 
tion of the passage, but it is an appropriate gift particularly: 
suitable for people in hospitals, or in trouble of any kind. 
Bound in Leather-Glo, a tinted, stiff, durable paper; printed 
throughout in brown and green ink. Two full-page half- 
tone illustrations. Price, 50c. 


















RELIGION IN OUR TIMES 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


Following are extracts from a recent review in The New 
York Times Book Review: ‘Perhaps there is more interest 
in religion just now than is obvious on the surface, whether 
one uses the term in its broad or its narrow significance. 
The author of this book seems to think that the current of 
that interest still flows, broad and deep, through human 
hearts * * * * The manner in which he carries on his vig- 
orous and very capable inquiry shows that he has not been 
unduly influenced by his nearness to his subject, for one of 
the most admirable qualities of his book is his detachment 
from his theme, his ability to view it from the outside and 
estimate its values and significances with judicial mind. 
* * * * The churches, he thinks, deserve more credit for their 
valiant efforts ‘than their age has granted them.’ * * * * 
Dr. Atkins’ book is throughout interpretative in purpose and 
his comments are usually pungent and always stimulating.” 
Price, $2.75. 





THE MINISTER AND HIS OPPORTUNITY 
By F. A. Agar 


Dr. Agar is well known as an incisive and forceful writer 
on the Church—its officers, its organization, its methods, 
ete. In this new book he deals with the minister in the 
same plain and common-sense manner. He says this study 
of the minister, or the pastor, is neither theological nor his- 
torical; it deals largely with the practical aspects of a 
minister’s varied work as it confronts him in the average 
church. It is just a good book for the pastor to sit down 
with and check over his work, looking to such improvement 
as may be gained by introducing some of its helpful sugges- 
tions. Price, $1.00. 


THE INDIAN AS PEACEMAKER 


By Mabel Powers 


In this book the author lets the Indian tell his own peace 
story in the history of Indian governments, lives of peace 
and near-peace chieftains, customs, legends, songs and 
stories, this being the first effort ever made to record the 
contributions of the red man to peace. The book is a 
valuable addition to authentic literature concerning the 
American Indian, and should be in the hands of every in- 
terested reader and student of this subject. Half-tone illus- 
trations. Digested table of contents. Price, $2.00. 


THE GROUND OF FAITH AND THE CHAOS 
OF THOUGHT 
By Oliver Chase Quick 


Canon Quick, of St. Paul’s, London, here examines the 
bearing of some characteristic tendencies in modern thought 
upon the fundamental principles of Christian belief. Argu- 
ing for belief in God from both the rational and empirical 
points of view, he concludes with an affirmation of God’s 
unique self-revelation of Jesus Christ. Price, $1.50. 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
By Frederic H. Bartlett, M. D. 
Dr. Bartlett speaks with authority from his years of ex- 


perience as a pediatrician in New York City. The book 
covers the whole range of care, feeding, development, train- 
ing, habits, clothing, food properties and cooking, contagious 
diseases and emergencies. No technical terms are used and 
the information is as specific as it can be made, with even 
the smallest details carefully explained. A full and com- 
plete index makes the book quite useful. 409 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 








Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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THE “SURVEY” CAMPAIGN 


To THE SECRETARY OF LITERATURE: 


Most of you will be well into the campaign of SURVEY WEEK when this magazine reaches 
you. There remain only a few suggestions that we can give before the canvass closes: 
First—Did you include the entire church in your canvass, every officer of the church and the 





officers and leaaers of each organization and every tamily in your church? 





Second—Did you suggest that your Auxiliary subscribe for one copy to be sent each month 
to some member who does not subscribe, thereby creating an interest and laying the foundation 


for new subscribers later on? 


Third—Has your church attained a place on the roll of honor? The requirement is one 
“SuRvEY” subscription for every five members of the church, or in other words, 20 per cent of 
your church membership subscribing to The Presbyterian Survey. Be sure to report it when your 


church has met this requirement. 


Fourth—Have you kept a record of your “Survey” club so that you can easily make a re- 
port to your Presbyterial and pass on clear records to your successor? 

Fifth—Before mailing your list, please check it and be sure that you have your own name 
and address on the order. Please keep our acknowledgments for future reference. 





We, of the “Survey” office wish to express our appreciation to the Auxiliaries and most 
especially to the Secretaries of Literature for the effective way in which they are carrying on this 
campaign in the face of many difficulties, and we feel sure that the whole Church will join us 


in appreciation for this splendid service. 


VERA O. HILL. 
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EVANGELISTIC 


AND 


WORSHIP HYMNS 


Edited and Compiled by R. E. MAGILL 


A new small book containing ninety-eight hymns, selected 
as especially appropriate for use in evangelistic meetings, 
in the general services of the local church, and in confer- 
ences of every type. It contains several beautiful solo and 
chorus selections, and eight new hymns appearing for the 
first time: Prices: Single copy, 15¢, postpaid; lots of 25 or 
more, 12¢ each, delivery charges, one cent per copy extra. 


“‘We have just received our two hundred copies of Evan- 
gelistic and Worship Hymns. Our congregation is delighted 
with them. We find the new hymns not only attractive to 
sing but beautifully suited to the need and the work of to- 
day. With rare insight you have selected the best of the old 
hymns. The little book will have a big part in making this 
evangelistic year a true success.”—W. B. Gray, Pastor Man- 
hattan Presbyterian Church, El Paso, Texas. 





THE PRIMARY 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


By HAZEL A. LEWIS 
Price, $1.35 


This is the new recommended teacher-training textbook for 
the “Primary Department Administration.” It will be of 
peculiar interest to Primary teachers in the church school, 
and to all who are helping in the religious education of chil- 
dren. This author is always practical and stimulating; prac- 
tical because she never loses sight of the problems of chil- 
dren and teachers in their everyday situations; stimulating, 
because she always points the way to something far-reaching 
and better. 

Following are the chapter headings: 

I. The Point of View. 

Il. Organization and Relationships. 

III. Primary Rooms and Equipment, 

IV. Department Administration. 

V. and VI. The Sessions of the Primary Department. 
VII. The Worship Experiences of Primary Children. 
VIII. Fellowship in Work and Service. 

IX. Festival Days and Occasions. 

X. Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching. 

XI. The Workers’ Conference. 

XII. Co-operation of Parents and Teachers. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


















































|THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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